ORGANIZE THE PEACE WORLD! 


By PRroFessoR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


“ The commonest error in politics is sticking to the carcasses 
of dead policies. . . . We cling to the shred of an old policy after 
it has been torn to pieces, and to the shadow of the shred after the 
rag itself has been torn away. And therefore it is that we are now 
in perplexity.” 


7 N the October issue of the Political Quarterly Mt. 

Leonard Woolf examined the international situation, as 
it then was, in the light of the declared policy of the 
i.Labour Party and of the hopes entertained for a new 
world-order after the war; and he regretted that, in face of 
this situation, “‘ the forces of the Left” were “ disunited 
and disintegrated.” The course of events in Europe during 
the last six months has certainly given added emphasis both 
to his analysis of existing conditions and to his expression 
of the need for closer co-operation among kindred minds. 
What follows is an attempt to respond to his suggestion 
in the spirit in which it was made. It is written in the belief 
that what is chiefly obstructing co-operation between the 
united “forces of the Left” in the task of safeguarding 
civilization from the present onslaught of barbarism is not 
lack of goodwill or of the spirit of self-sacrifice for the 
common cause, but intellectual confusion as to first principles 
of policy. There is also confusion as to how, where, and 
in what order of importance these should be applied in 
practice. There are also confusions or misunderstandings on 
matters of fact, capable of verification. 

In normal times such confusions and misunderstandings 
could be left to clear themselves up in frank and free dis- 
cussion. It is natural for the men of the Left to argue and 
dispute among themselves, for it is from the collision of 
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free minds that the light of new ideas bursts forth. Free 
minds tend to dislike and even to be repelled by uniformity, 
whether in the realm of the intellect or of practical affairs, 
But there are moments when the claims of unity in the 
common cause are paramount, and who can doubt that we 
are living through such a time just now? 

The first need, then, is that we should make up our own 
minds as to what we consider to be the first principles of inter- 
national policy at the present time. I propose, therefore, to 
try to state these, as I see them, in the most clear-cut form. 
In this way it will be easier to distinguish them from other 
secondary or less urgent issues, upon which agreement or 
action, however desirable, can be postponed until after the 
present period of emergency. 

There is, however, one frequent source of confusion and 
disagreement which must be cleared away at the outset. 
The “ principles ” that follow are not grouped in the order 
of their philosophical importance, but of their practical 
urgency. A “ principle of policy ” is not the same thing as 
a principle of philosophy. Policy is concerned with the 
world as it is here and now and with what is to be done, 
on the basis of the existing situation, to improve it. 
Philosophy is concerned with the world as it is in general, 
apart from the particular circumstances of the moment. 

This can perhaps be made plain by a familiar metaphor. 
The statesman and the citizen at any given moment are in the 
position of a doctor who, having made his diagnosis of a 
particular patient, is applying a treatment. This treatment 
will be along the line of certain principles, and these principles 
will be arranged, not philosophically or theoretically, as in a 
medical textbook, but in a practical order, according to the 
requirements of the particular case. This does not mean 
that the doctor is false to the general principles of anatomy 
and physiology which form the scientific groundwork of his 
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practical training. It only means that the world of life is 
different from the world of ideas and therefore demands a 
different technique. The same distinction holds good in 
politics. 

But there are two differences between politics and medicine 
which complicate the problem for the political thinker. In 
the first place, there is much less agreement between political 
thinkers as to the first principles (in the philosophical sense) 
of politics than there is among doctors as to the first principles 
of medical science. And, secondly, it is much more difficult 
to make an accurate diagnosis in politics than it is in medicine : 
hence disputes on points of fact are much more frequent. 
Ignorance or doubt as to the real facts constitutes, indeed, 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of the modern statesman 
or citizen who wants to make up his mind on matters of 
practical policy. 

Failure to understand this distinction between the 
philosophical and the practical is one of the standing obstacles 
to co-operation between the “ men of the Left.” For “ the 
Left ” includes, and has always included, in its ranks adherents 
of several different and indeed diametrically opposed 
philosophies of politics. This has been inevitable, because a 
man’s philosophy of politics is closely bound up with his 
philosophy of life as a whole, and we cannot expect, perhaps 
we ought not even to hope for, agreement between the 
“forces of the Left ” on the ultimate issues of human life ; 
or rather let us say that we ought not to hope for a public 
expression of agreement on issues which belong to the 
ptivate and personal side of our existence. A political religion 
is a contradiction in terms, and those who propagate such 
movements are a public danger. But the fact that the men 
of the Left must always differ or, at least, can never be in 
Open agreement on these deeper questions, is in itself no 
reason why they should not act together in practical affairs. 
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It is only a reason why they should make very clear to 
themselves the nature and limits of such common action.! 

Thus one man may be philosophically convinced that the 
first principle for the making of a better world is the 
establishment of a communistic state, a second that it is the 
abolition of the state altogether, a third that it is the creation 
of a co-operative commonwealth, a fourth that it is the 
adoption of the way of life set forth in the New Testament, 
while a fifth may base his hopes for the new order on some 
particular element selected from the scheme of the Christian 
Gospel, such as the renunciation of the use of force. But all 
five may nevertheless find themselves in agreement, not as 
philosophers, but as citizens, voters and practical men, as to 
the first principles of policy or medical treatment to be 
applied to the urgent needs of the sick world of 1934. 

With this distinction in mind we can now attempt to lay 
down such first principles of policy. 

1. The overriding objective of policy in the present generation, 
for the forces of the Left, is the effective prevention of war. Wat 
must be so effectively prevented as to eliminate it from the 
calamities to be reckoned with in the modern world. That is 
to say, not only must war itself disappear, but the fear of war, 
and all that that fear carries with it, must be eliminated also. 

By war is meant war in the ordinary sense—that is, 
armed conflict between governments. 

Philosophically, it may be argued that there are other 
forms of conflict which are more important—economic 
conflict, social conflict, even religious conflict. It may also 
be argued that the political conflict between the armed forces 
of states which we call war is only the outward and visible 
expression of other hidden conflicts. But that does not alter 
the fact that the outbreak of the First World-War stands out 


1 See the very frank statement on the same lines as the above raph in Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole’s short essay on “‘ Why I am a Socialist.” (Economic Tracts for the 
Times, pp. 321-7.) 
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as incomparably the most important political event of our 
time, breaking, as it did, into untold millions of human lives 
in every part of the globe and rendering infinitely more 
complex and difficult the treatment of the other underlying 
troubles. Another armed conflict of the same kind would 
certainly involve an ever greater set-back, and might bring 
about consequences so terrible as to render any kind of 
remedial treatment by whatever school of opinion was in 
power practically ineffective for the space of a generation or 
more. Such conditions have been experienced before now 
in the record of history—if on a more restricted scale. 

This view of the overriding practical urgency of the 
problem of war-prevention accords with that of the govern- 
ment which has, from the purely theoretical or philosophical 
point of view, the greatest reason for giving major 
importance to economic rather than to political conflict, in 
other words, to the “ class-war” rather than to inter-state 
war. ‘* The Soviet Union,” wrote one of its official 
spokesmen recently, “‘ has always supported the principle of 
international co-operation, and its attitude towards the 
League of Nations has been determined by the extent to 
which the League of Nations has been ab/e to serve the cause 
of peace”! The government which uses such language as 
this clearly now regards the strengthening of peace as its 
most immediately important objective: indeed, it makes this 
the criterion for deciding as to the extent of its co-operation 
with other governments, most of them representing a very 
different economic philosophy from its own. 

2. The prevention of war requires joint or collective action by 
Lovernments. 

War cannot be prevented at short range through the action 
of individuals or social groups, whether by education or by 


? Message from the Councillor of the Soviet Embassy in Paris to the International 
Conference in Defence of Peace at Brussels, Feb. 15-17, 1934. The italics are inserted. 
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propaganda. These means are only immediately effective in 
so far as they can influence those who actually hold the keys 
of peace and war—the governments. 

If follows from this that, if they are really desirous of 
preventing war, and all that war would mean for their own 
particular cause, individuals and social groups should, for the 
time being, subordinate their long-range policies to the 
immediate common need. They should cease to plan their 
present-day activities in terms of a future objective which, if 
the war-system continues, will either never be attained or 
will be far less satisfying when it is attained than it seems in 
anticipation today. Surely only a madman would prefer to 
see the government of his choice ruling over ordered ruins 
rather than a more defective government ruling over the 
still lively disorder of today. Indeed, which of us, if we 
could, would not gladly give up our most cherished post-war 
activities if in exchange we could call back 1914 with all its 
imperfection, all its “international anarchy” and all its 
springtime promise? As we look back and survey the 
activities of the Left before 1914, must we not sorrowfully 
admit that it was wrong thinking on our part which enabled 
the catastrophe to take place—a defect in our sense of pro- 
portion, failure to appreciate what was most immediately 
important, ignorance of facts which were as accessible then 
as is the knowledge of certain similar happenings today? 
To be caught day-dreaming and divided once in a generation 
is surely sufficient. 

It goes without saying that individuals and groups should 
also cease to think in terms of the success or failure, the 
“victory ” or the reputation of their own particular group 
or organization. 

3. Collective action by governments requires to be thought out 
and prepared beforehand in order to be effective at the moment of 
crisis, either for the prevention of war or for putting a check 
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to a wat which has already broken out. In other words, 
the world needs a collective system for the maintenance of 
peace. 

Here we are on common ground with the great mass of 
opinion on the Left. It is when we begin to consider the 
character of this collective system that the difficulties begin. 

4. The government and peoples participating in such a collective 
system must be clear in their own minds as to its purpose—the 
prevention of war—and ready to face any sacrifice that this may 
entail. Otherwise their co-operation cannot be whole- 
hearted and effective. 

It is because this condition was not observed, in particular 
among the English-speaking members of the League of 
Nations, during the years from 1920 to 1931, that the League 
was unable to prevent war in the Far East when the test 
came in the latter year. Great Britain and the Dominions 
have never been full participants in the League, because they 
have at no time been willing to face the full consequences 
of making the prevention of war through the collective action 
of the League of Nations the overriding objective of their 
national policies. On the contrary, they have consistently 
refused to implement the guarantee and sanctions articles of 
the Covenant, and have thus impeded the full working out 
of a collective system by means of the League. 

In this situation a section of Left opinion in Great Britain 
—an honourable but, it must be said, a numerically in- 
significant section—can see no other salvation than to go on 
exhorting the people of this country to accept the full League 
system, with all its implied obligations, in the hope, pre- 
sumably, that, if and when they did so, the Dominions would 
sooner or later follow their example. I have the greatest 
respect for this opinion, which at one time I shared ; indeed, 
I still consider that one of the greatest opportunities missed 
by British statesmanship in the last decade was the refusal, 
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in 1925, to give the Geneva protocol the equivalent of a 
second reading and to come to the next assembly with a 
series of reasoned amendments ; in that way the security 
problem would have been squarely faced by British and 
French public opinion at that time, instead of being shame- 
facedly put on one side and then eventually taken up again 
as a by-product of a Disarmament Conference. But a great 
deal of water has flowed under the bridges since then, in 
London, Washington, Ottawa and elsewhere. And, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we must admit that the stubbornness 
of the British peoples, at home and overseas, in refusing to 
implement the full League system—a stubbornness equally 
manifested by most of the Dominions in regard to the Locarno 
agreements—has not been due to any lack of desire to put 
an end to the war system, but to a deep-seated feeling that 
the peace-system offered to them was not the right kind of 
system or composed of the most congenial partners. 

The natural partnership for the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth is with the people of the United States. An 
exclusive partnership between the government and people of 
the United States would be incompatible with the principle 
of a collective system against war. On the other hand, a 
collective system not including the United States is, in existing 
circumstances, quite impracticable, since the people of this 
country and, still more, the people of the Dominions would 
never consent to the concentration of purpose and the 
possible sacrifices which such a collective system would 
demand from them unless the United States were actively 
associated with its working. Since the President of the 
United States has declared categorically! that he has no 
intention of sponsoring the entry of the United States into 
the League during his present term of office, we are com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to give up, for the time being 


1 In his speech at the Woodrow Wilson dinner on December 28th last. 
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at any rate, the idea of making the League, in its present 
form, the pivot of a collective system against war. For no 
friend of peace, whether in the English-speaking world or 
outside it, would place his hopes in a League system in which 
neither the United States nor the states of the British 
Commonwealth are effective partners. 

But even if the United States were willing to pursue a 
different policy towards the League, it is doubtful whether 
it could, at this stage, be made a serviceable agency for such 
a collective system as we are contemplating, since membership 
of the League does not necessarily imply a sincere and whole- 
hearted desire to put an end to the war system. There are 
certainly some members of the League, even apart from the 
states under notice to leave, who cannot today be relied upon 
as partners in such an effort. The original intention of 
President Wilson was no doubt to exclude from the League 
states deemed untrustworthy or disloyal to its main purpose ; 
but it proved impossible to carry this out in practice during 
its first decade. It is, in fact, the presence in Geneva of a 
certain number of states pursuing policies fundamentally 
incompatible with a genuine collective system which has 
cteated such widespread scepticism as to the possibility of 
the successful working of any collective system between 
states without a revolutionary transformation of our existing 
society; and this, as we have seen, is blocked by the 
inexorable time limit set by the immediate danger of war. 
That is, however, as the Soviet Government itself admits, too 
pessimistic a view. Wholehearted co-operation between 
governments for the prevention of war és practicable in the 
present state of society. But it is necessary to be quite clear 
as to what exactly it is which renders such co-operation either 
“practical politics ” or plainly impossible. Is there a yard- 
stick, other than adhesion to some theory or system such as 
“pacifism ” or “ socialism,” by which we can measure and 
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test the willingness of governments to co-operate for the 
maintenance of peace ? 

5. The best practical test for participation in a collectiv 
system is afforded by the general aims and temper of a 
government in its domestic policy. Is this policy on the 
whole (however mistaken in method or in detail) consciously 
directed towards promoting the well-being of the men, 
women and children within its borders ? Is it conceived in 
terms of human values ? Or is it, on the other hand, directed 
towards increasing the power, the glory and the “ prestige” 
of “the state,” or the profits and privileges of particular 
individuals and groups? In other words, is it conceived, 
not in terms of human values, but in a spirit which regards 
men, women and children as mere passive instruments, either 
of some soulless political design or of some sectional or 
purely selfish purpose ? 

This test of welfare is safer and more precise than 
“‘ democracy ” or “ socialism ” : for the high ideals enshrined 
in both these historic terms may easily be distorted and 
misapplied by unscrupulous leaders and their blind or 
helpless followers. A formally democratic state may put 
into power a chief incapable of winning the confidence of 
other peoples. A formally socialistic state may abuse its 
ownership of the means of production to embark on oppres- 
sive or militaristic policies. On the other hand, a formally 
undemocratic government may, under certain circumstances, 
minister wholeheartedly to human welfare and be an effective 
and congenial partner in international activities. When 
President Wilson spoke of making the world safe for 
democracy, he was not contemplating the kind of democracy 
manifested in the German plebiscite of last November. 
What he had in his mind was the safeguarding of policies 
and systems of government making for the welfare of men, 
women and children. Essentially, of course, he was right, 
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for freedom and social welfare are at bottom inseparable ; 
freedom is an indispensable element in all human welfare. 
But a system of paternal government which is consciously 
encouraging the spirit of freedom and self-government. 
whether in education or in local government or in voluntary 
associations, is certainly higher in the scale of political values 
and better fitted for international co-operation than a system 
which deliberately sets out to destroy self-governing and 
co-operative institutions, and then secures the people’s 
endorsement of such action by a technically democratic 
procedure. A country governed according to the principles 
of Lord Lugard would be a much more suitable partner in a 
collective system than a country governed as Germany, Italy, 
Japan and Austria are today. Such a country, in fact, what- 
ever its material equipment, would be far more civilized in the 
true and traditional sense of that term. 

6. Participation in a collective system for the prevention of 
war involves the closest possible co-operation in peace-time. ‘The 
struggle of 1914-18 showed that, in an industrialized world, 
wat is no longer a conflict between armed forces, but a 
conflict between total economic resources. Hence during the 
last fifteen years the economic policy of states has been 
increasingly dominated by strategic considerations. Economic 
policy has thus become for militarist states what foreign 
policy proper was for them before 1914, a systematic prepara- 
tion for war; and war itself, to adapt the dictum of 
Clausewitz, has become the “ continuation of economic 
policy by other means.” That being so, why should the 
states and peoples who do not wish to contribute to the 
war system continue to make their resources available to it ? 
Why should they not disentangle themselves from its meshes 
and co-operate together to build up an organized Peace 
World amongst themselves ? 

This suggestion will, no doubt, come as a surprise to 
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those who have not yet unlearned the nineteenth century 
habit of keeping their political and their economic thinking 
in separate mental compartments. Such persons, no doubt, 
regatd the rearmament of Germany, with the aid of the 
mineral resources of the British Empire, as a pure matter of 
business, like the sale to the Turkish Government of the 
munitions used Jater to break our attack at the Dardanelles, 
Likewise, they must have thought it quite right and proper 
that numerous holders of British War Loan, looking round 
for a more lucrative investment when the Conversion scheme 
was announced in July, 1932, less than six months after the 
savage bombardment of Chapei, should have bought 
Japanese Government issues, thereby sending up the 5 per 
cent. bonds 11} points and the 6 per cent. bonds 15 points 
in one week. But, in fact, of course, if the Kellogg Pact 
has any meaning, they were investing in a criminal enterprise ; 
and if the collective system between what may be described 
as the Welfare States had been properly organized it should 
have been impossible for them to do so. 

Acceptance of this principle involves the abandonment 
for the time being of the economic internationalism inherited 
from the nineteenth century. That system never rested upon 
a secure basis of law and morality: it was purely self- 
regarding. It would, of course, have been far better if we 
had succeeded, as we hoped in 1919, in putting firm 
foundations of law beneath it. But we have to admit that 
we have so far failed to do so. The only wise and honest 
course today, in view of the unscrupulous use which the 
militarist countries are making of their financial and trade 
relations with their more peacefully minded neighbours, is to 
withdraw from lawless associations and to “ keep ourselves 
to ourselves.” No business house goes on trading with a 
firm in which it has lost confidence. Why should not the 


1See The Economist, July 9, 1932, p. 82. 
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same arguments apply to transactions and agreements with 
untrustworthy states ? 

There is no space in an article of this kind to develop in 
detail what is meant by the building up of an organized 
peace world. Obviously, it involves the planned control of 
essential raw materials, especially raw materials indispensable 
for war purposes, and of capital resources. Nineteenth 
century capitalism is today as far behind us as nineteenth 
century internationalism. The state and economic life are 
linked up once and for all. The question that remains to be 
asked is “what kind of state”? What are the motives 
behind its policy ? Happily, the states which control the over- 
whelming proportion of the earth’s resources are not militarist 
in temper; there is, therefore, nothing to prevent close 
relations of confidence and co-operation growing up between 
them. Ninety per cent. of mankind, as President Roosevelt 
recently observed, are on the side of peace. It is only an 
obstreperous minority, aided by divisions and misunder- 
standings among the majority, which keeps alive the fear of 
war. Why not ignore the minority and go on with our 
business without them ? It is not for us to intervene in their 
affairs, as they are never tired of telling us. There is also no 
reason why they should intervene in ours. 

So far the argument has been kept on the plane of general 
principles: for it is from confusion or disagreement on 
general principles that the prevalent differences on immediate 
policies have arisen. But a few words must be added under 
this latter head, if only to prevent misunderstanding. 

We are approaching the last phase of the Disarmament 
Conference and the British peoples, at home and overseas, 
will soon be faced with the need for making a momentous 
decision of policy. It is most unfortunate that the whole 
discussion has been carried on upon a false intellectual 
basis, for the disarmament at which we have been aiming in 
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recent years is certainly not the kind of disarmament which 
the framets of the Covenant or the makers of the treaties 
had in mind. They looked forward to a system under which 
each state would be in a position to reduce its individual 
armaments because all the other states would be pledged and 
ready to come to its assistance when attacked. That system, 
for the reasons given above, has never come into force, 
Instead, we have drifted into elaborate negotiations inspired 
by the discredited idea of the Baiance of Power. What we 
have in fact been seeking, under the deceptive formula of 
“ equality,” is an equilibrium of armaments in a competitive 
world rather than the scheme of co-operative action con- 
templated in the Covenant. Thus the common belief that 
the present negotiations are a fulfilment of obligations, either 
legal or moral, contracted in 1919, is quite unfounded. They 
are in fact neither more nor less than a concession to political 
expediency. It would undoubtedly be an immense relief to 
the whole civilized world if a convention providing for the 
effective control and substantial reduction of armaments wete 
signed by both Germany and Japan. We have no right as 
yet to say that such a result is unattainable. But if the 
negotiations break down and we are left with a choice 
between a more limited co-operative system on the one hand 
and the so-called principle of equality on the other, the choice 
of the Left is clear. Better a limited League system than no 
system at all. And fortunately the limited system is strong 
enough to protect those living within its borders, and has 
more than sufficient resources to provide for their welfare in 
all the five continents. Let us therefore concentrate for the 
time being on our own constructive tasks. Let us make the 
Peace-World safe for democracy and a fit place for men and 
women to live in. That is the surest road to the revival of 
economic confidence, and the surest road also to that universal 
League of Nations which still remains our objective. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE L.C.C. 
ELECTION : 


The Chaos of London Government 


By Witu1am A. Rosson 


I. 
N Friday, March 9th, 1934, it was announced that, 
as a result of the elections held the previous day, 
the London County Council would have a Labour 
majority for the first time in its history. 

This event evoked, of course, delight and enthusiasm 
among members of the Labour movement and annoyance 
and apprehension among its opponents throughout the 
country. It also produced a feeling of surprise which has 
even yet not died down, and which, if truth be told, is shared 
evenly between the parties. It is also generally recognised 
that a victory in the metropolis, in England as elsewhere, 
has an electoral significance which extends beyond the realm 
of municipal government to the sphere of national politics. 

The Municipal Reform, or Conservative, Party has been 
in power on the London County Council for more than a 
quarter-of-a-century ; to be precise, since 1907, in which 
year the Labour Party had one representative on the Council. 
The actual figures for the three parties during the thirty 


years from 1904 to the present day, are as follows :— 
M.R. Lib. Lab. 


1904 .. os $e 35 81 I 
1907 .. oe “a 79 37 I 
1913 .. ‘a ee 67 49 2 
1919 .. o* we 68 40 15 
1922 .. es “2 82 26 16 
1925 .. on ae 83 6 35 
1928 .. oe . 77 5 42 
1931 - 83 6 35 
1934 . . oe ° 69 
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From this it will be seen that from 1922 until the last 
election the Municipal Reform Party never varied in its 
strength by so much as 10 per cent., a quite remarkable 
degree of stability in a hotly-contested arena. The same year 
witnessed the turning-point in the fortunes of the Progressive, 
or Liberal Party ; it was almost cut in half in 1922 and has 
now been extinguished so far as practical responsibility is 
concerned. Exclusion from the elected assembly is a far more 
important thing in local government than in the Parlia- 
mentary sphere, for under the committee system which 
obtains in England every member of the Council participates 
in the actual work of administration, regardless of whether 
he belongs to the majority party or not. 

The election itself was fought over a broad front of 
comparatively minor issues. There was no single question 
of outstanding magnitude which divided the camps. The 
Labour Party, under the able leadership of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, pressed its case for more and better services all 
along the line: in housing, in education, in hospital pro- 
vision. Jn particular it emphasised the need for a more 
humane administration of public assistance and the means 
test, for a reversal of the “economy” policy which has 
prevailed since 1931 and for a great slum clearance drive. 
The Municipal Reform candidates made no serious attempt 
to answer or even to argue the case which was being put 
against them: they were content to reiterate the necessity 
of keeping down expenditure at all costs. Every penny of 
outlay proposed by their opponents was instantly dubbed 
“ Reckless Socialist Extravagance,” and Lord Jessel and his 
followers in the London Municipal Society strained every 
nerve to make the property ownet’s flesh creep. Yet evidently 
the old ignoble war cry of “ Down with the Rates ”’ is losing 
its influence, and the Municipal Reformers have not thought 
of anything more compelling to put in its place. 
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There was certainly no added zeal displayed by the 
majority of London citizens in the exercise of their political 
rights. Approximately only 650,000 electors out of a total of 
1,970,000 on the register took the trouble to vote, a proportion 
of about 33 per cent. This compares with 27.8 per cent. in 
1931 and 35.6 per cent. in 1928. Thus, although the 
spokesmen and newspapers of the defeated party made great 
play with the fact that there were 1,320,000 unused votes to 
be taken into account this was no new feature of the situation. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison could equally well claim that the 
London Labour Party had gained a clear majority on the 
votes actually cast ; that the poll was larger than at any other 
London County Council election since the war; and that 
Labour had gained nearly 100,000 more votes than at any 
previous election. Nevertheless, the political apathy of the 
great majority of London citizens in the exercise of their 
political rights is undoubtedly a disturbing feature for those 
who believe in democracy ; although, as I shall suggest later, 
there are definite reasons for this which could doubtless 
be removed. 

Il. 

The Municipal Reform Party on the London County 
Council has many things to its credit. Within the limits of 
its narrow philosophy it has stood for municipal government 
which was both efficient and economical. Public health and 
education, lunacy and mental deficiency, and various other 
services in the capital city are not things to be ashamed of 
by any means. They could with advantage have been con- 
ceived and carried out on a far broader and more compre- 
hensive basis; but that would have contravened the limits of 
the Municipal Reformers’ outlook. The essential weakness of 
the Municipal Reform dynasty has been in regard to housing, 
hospital accommodation, improvement schemes and town 
planning. The only really important improvement scheme 
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which the London County Council has ever put into operation 
during its entire existence is the Kingsway clearance ; a bold 
and well-conceived plan which has transformed the centre 
of London, and which must have paid for itself both financially 
and socially. Despite these shortcomings of policy it must 
be conceded that the Conservative administration of London 
county is an immense improvement compared, for example, 
with the Tory rule of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in which malpractices and abuses of the grossest kind 
flourished. It is true that the cleaning-up process was 
mainly carried out by the Progressive party early in the 
century, but their successors have kept the system clean. 
London County Hall is a tolerable achievement compared 
with most town halls ; corruption and patronage are unknown 
there ; and the council has made more systematic attempts 
to introduce standards of qualification and education among 
its officers than most other councils in Great Britain. 

But the situation which has developed in London has 
far outgrown the powers and capacity of a municipal 
administration informed by the narrow outlook and utter 
lack of imagination which characterised the Municipal 
Reform members of the London County Council during their 
long reign. The trouble with the Municipal Reformers 
is that they are not municipal reformers. For it is precisely 
municipal reform which is most desperately needed in the 
government of London at the present time. So urgent is 
the need, indeed, that it may well be said to constitute one 
of the most important national problems of the day. 

Ii. 

When the London County Council was first created in 
1888 it took over unchanged the area which had been 
established for the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1853. 
In that year (1855) the boundary included substantially the 
whole of the metropolitan urban area. The boundary went 
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almost everywhere through open spaces or green fields. On 
one side of the line were concentrated the problems con- 
nected with the government of the metropolis ; on the other 
side lay the problems connected with rural areas.1 By 1888 
the situation had already undergone a radical change. The 
tide of urbanisation had flowed over and across the frontiers 
of the Council’s area, and the boundary now passed through 
highly urbanised districts at most points of the compass,? 
except in the south-east. Nothing, however, was done to 
bring the administrative structure into relation with the new 
social facts, either then or at any future time, save for a few 
trifling adjustments made under the provisions of the London 
Government Act, 1899. 

In the forty-six years which have elapsed since the 
establishment of the London County Council an almost 
fantastic process of expansion and accretion has taken place. 
The administrative county of London, over which the L.C.C. 
presides, has an area of 117 square miles. Its population was 
4,521,685 in 1911, 4,484,523 in 1921, and 4,396,821 in 1931— 
a slight but steady decline. But this has now become merely 
the inner core of a vast metropolitan region whose 
effective area extends far beyond the limits of even the 
Metropolitan Police District, which covers a radius of about 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross. The area of the Metro- 
politan Police District is 692 square miles,* and this corte- 
sponds with the “‘ Greater London ” area used by the census 
authorities. The population of this Greater London area 
was recorded in 1931 as consisting of 8,202,818 persons, or 
one-fifth of the whole population of England and Wales.4 
The “ Outer Ring ” comprises the area in Greater London 


1L.C.C. Local Government of London. Notes of Proceedings of a Deputation to 


the Prime Minister. No. 2062, p. 2. 

* L.C.C. Report of the Local Government Committee, Oct. 10, 1919. Extract from 
Minutes of the Council held Oct. 21, 1919, p. 1270-6. No. 1987. 

* For an exact definition of the Metropolitan Police District see Jb., p. 2. 

* Census of England and Wales 1931. Preliminary Report, p. xvii. 
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outside the L.C.C. boundary ; and it is this Outer Ring which 
has been growing at a fabulous rate in recent years. In 1911 
its inhabitants numbered 2,729,673, in 1921 2,995,678; by 
1931 the figure had risen to 3,805,997.1 So that during the 
past twelve years the population of this Outer Ring has 
increased by almost a million persons ! 

What difference does it make to the London County 
Council what happens outside its boundaries ? 

The first thing to be observed is that on every working 
day vast hordes of suburban residents form themselves into a 
great population wave which floods into the county of 
London in the morning and ebbs away again at night. A 
gigantic army of nearly a million men, women and young 
persons? invades the area of the Inner Ring of metropolitan 
boroughs and the City corporation on every working day, 
retreating in the evening to the outlying metropolitan 
boroughs and the Outer Ring of urban areas where their 
homes are situated. During the day these nomadic workers 
have to be provided with costly services by the London 
County Council and the metropolitan borough councils, such 
as fire brigades, the cleansing, lighting and paving of high- 
ways, sanitation and so forth. In return they contribute 
practically nothing towards the expense. 

In the second place—and this is much more important— 
it has been found utterly impossible to administer the main 
services which the citizens of London require within the 
restricted area of the London County Council. The result 
has been to devise a series of hand-to-mouth expedients 
which possess inherent disadvantages, and which at the same 
time clearly indicate the absurdity of the municipal structure. 

In 1902 the water supply was handed over to the 
Metropolitan Water Board, to be dealt with on a regional 


1 /b. p. 63. 
2 Census of England and Wales 1921. General Report 1927, pp. 193-7: see also 
Workplaces volume of the 1921 Census. The figure was 800,000 in 1921. 
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basis over an area covering 559 square miles. In 1924 the 
control of London traffic was handed over to the Minister of 
Transport, to be regulated by him in consultation with the 
London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over an area of about 1,800 square miles. 
In 1933 the London Passenger Transport Act took away 
from the London County Council and various other local 
authorities in the region, fourteen municipal tramway systems, 
and transferred them to the London Passenger Transport 
Board, which exercises a unified and monopolistic control of 
public transport in an area of about 2,000 square miles, 
stretching over a radius of 30 miles from Charing Cross, 
and containing a population of some 9,000,000 people. In 
discharge of its housing duties the London County Council 
has been compelled to become a colonising power, building 
vast working-class housing estates, such as those at Becontree, 
St. Heliers, Burnt Oak and Mordern, outside its own 
boundaries. Thus the money of the L.C.C. ratepayers is 
spent in creating rateable value in the areas of other local 
authorities ; while these latter bodies suddenly find them- 
selves confronted, through the action of the London County 
Council, with large numbers of new immigrants, who have 
to be provided with health, sanitary, education and many 
other services. Again, the Minister of Transport requested 
the London County Council to make a substantial contribution 
to the Barking by-pass road, which is completely outside its 
area. Further, owing to the crowded condition of the county 
several of the open spaces, parks or recreation grounds 
provided and maintained by the London County Council are 
in outlying districts, such as those at Finsbury Park (115 
acres), Golders Hill (36 acres), Hainault Forest (805 acres), 
Hampstead Heath extension (80 acres), and Marble Hill 
(66 acres), while in addition the Council has contributed 
large sums towards the cost of purchasing open spaces 
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maintained by other authorities. The same thing occurs in 
connection with allotments and small holdings.? 

One of the most important spheres in which the 
inadequacy of the system has been demonstrated is main 
drainage. As the principal member of a deputation from the 
London County Council to the Prime Minister in 1920, 
informed Mr. Lloyd George, in outlining the difficulties of 
the situation: “ Gravitation does not obey the laws of 
county boundaries. Therefore, when districts which used to 
be empty districts filled up outside the area it was impossible 
for them to have their own drainage system because their 
drainage would not flow the other way ; they were obliged 
to come to us on such an important matter as main drainage, 
and ask us to take them into our main drainage system— 
they could do nothing else. Therefore we have made a series 
of bargains with the outside authorities . . .”? Similar make- 
shift arrangements of one kind or another have been made in 
regard to education, to the fire brigade, the treatment of 
venereal disease, and other services. 

IV. 

This, then, is the spectacle which confronts us in the 
London scene. There is the London County Council, which 
is supposed to be the principal governing body of the capital 
city. Its area was designed more than three-quarters of a 
century ago, and is about fifty years out of date. It is able 
to claim jurisdiction over less than half of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, and its area extends over a fifteenth or 
twentieth part of the effective territory of the region. 
The Square Mile of the City, the heart of the empire, with its 
vast wealth and long traditions, its Lord Mayor, its ancient 
privileges, its magnificent Guildhall, its jealously guarded 
right to an independent police force, and its own peculiar 


1L.C.C. Publication No. 1987, p. 4. 
2 L.C.C. Notes of Proceedings of a Deputation to the Prime Minister. No. 2062, 


p. 2. 
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“Mayor’s and City of London Court ”—all this is entirely 
divorced from the county of London, a heart cut off from 
the functional needs of the living body of the metropolis, 
like the heart removed from a dissected animal beating in a 
scientist’s laboratory. Thus the age-long traditions of freedom 
and civic pride which attach to the City Corporation, instead 
of forming the inspiring historic apex of a splendid municipal 
pyramid, broad-based on the whole mass of modern London, 
are frittered away in the tomfoolery of the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession and the dull conventionalities of the annual banquet. 

Even within its own territory the London County Council 
is by no means master of the entire situation. There reign 
concurrently with it no less than 28 metropolitan borough 
councils, each one of which is completely independent 
within its own sphere of operations. The metropolitan police 
forces, unlike those of any other locality in the kingdom, are 
under the direct control of the Home Secretary, who ad- 
ministers them through the Commissioners of Police. The 
Metropolitan Water Board, the Port of London Authority, 
the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority, 
the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, the London Passenger Transport Board, all conspire 
to denude the London County Council of the functions and 
powers which the municipal council of a great city should 
properly exercise, to reduce it to the status of an electoral 
college, to weaken its authority, to diminish the respect, 
loyalty, allegiance and interest which it can command from 
the electorate. 

Outside the boundary of the London County Council, 
but within the area of Greater London, is an astonishing 
atray of independent elected bodies: 5 county councils, 
3 county borough councils, 23 town councils, 48 urban 
district councils and rural district councils—a total of some 
122 local authorities for the Greater London area (leaving out 
of account some 36 parish councils). 
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It was recognised immediately after the war that the 
position was highly unsatisfactory. In 1920 a deputation 
from the London County Council waited on the Prime 
Minister in order to convince him, in the words of its 
spokesman, “ That the county area is wholly unsuitable for 
the purpose of local administration in London, and that if 
you go outside the county the division of London into a very 
large number of areas is seriously hampering any effort in 
the administration of the larger area.”+ A Royal Commission 
was appointed shortly afterwards, with Lord Ullswater as 
chairman, but unfortunately it gave willing ear to the vested 
interests of the established local authorities. Its main report ® 
was a negligible document and nothing whatever was done 
about the matter. 

For various reasons the position has become immeasurably 
worse in the decade which has elapsed since then. First, the 
enormous increases of population which have taken place in 
the outlying districts in recent years, have exacerbated all the 
difficulties mentioned above. Between 1921 and 1931 the 
population of Dagenham increased by 879 per cent., that of 
Hendon by 1o1 per cent., of Mitcham by 62 per cent., of 
Ilford by 54 per cent., of Barking Town by 44 per cent., of 
Southgate by 42 per cent., of Ealing by 30 per cent., of 
Finchley by 26 per cent., of Watford by 22 per cent.—to 
the most outstanding illustrations of the general trend.’ 
Second, something like a dozen of these areas, which were 
formerly urban districts, have recently been created municipal 
corporations, a promotion in status which will increase the 
resistance which will be offered to any large reform of the 
situation by adding to the power and prestige of the vested 
municipal interests, whose opposition is bound to be en- 
countered. Third, and most important of all, is the appalling 


1 Jb. 
* Royal Commission on London Government, Cmd. 1830-1923. 
3 Census of England and Wales 1931. Preliminary Report, p. xix. 
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vandalism that has taken place and which is still in full swing 
in every part of the London region where anything still 
remains unspoilt. 

Historians in fifty years’ time will look back with amaze- 
ment at the indifference and lassitude with which the 
Londoners of the neo-Georgian age permitted the wholesale 
destruction or despoilation of almost every feature of natural 
or man-made beauty with which providence or the labours of 
their ancestors had endowed the environs of the metropolis. 
London was exceptionally fortunate in the beauty, interest 
and variety of its surroundings. How much of the environs 
that was worth looking at is left ? The meadows and trees 
and pleasant waters of Hendon and the Welsh Harp have 
become an industrial shambles of the most degraded kind. 
Highgate Hill, a delightful old-world village perched on the 
very roof of London, is being smashed up like a worn-out 
hull in the hands of the shipbreakers. The North Downs 
are studded with irrelevant bungaloid eruptions which grow 
like fungus week by week and month by month. Qn the 
north-west side, most of the “ Metroland” area is daily 
becoming more and more suburbanised with shoddy stereo- 
typed villas of the most pretentious kind. The difficulty is 
not to give examples, but to think of any pleasant place which 
is not in process of destruction. London, in short, is being 
transformed from a coherent city into a sort of contagious 
disease, which spreads wherever there is an open space or a 
green field which it can infect. The result is that in a few 
more years access to green fields will be an utter impossibility 
for the mass of the inhabitants, and any thought of recreation 
in natural surroundings entirely out of the question. The 
problem of finding grounds for playing fields is already 
becoming virtually insoluble.? 

There is no municipal authority or other organisation able 
to raise a finger to remedy this situation or control these evils. 


1Cf. Greater London Regional Planning Committee, Second Report. 
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The Greater London Regional Planning Committee was a 
purely advisory body, with a most eminent, far-seeing and 
imaginative technical adviser in Sir Raymond Unwin, but 
without any powers or executive authority whatever. And 
since it cost the paltry sum of £4,000 a year to run, its offices 
were closed and its staff dismissed as a result of the financial 
crisis of 1931. 

It is painfully clear that nothing whatever can be expected 
from the multitude of competing and overlapping local 
authorities which swarm over the London region. Each one 
feels itself to be in rivalry with its neighbours in the scramble 
for population, speculative housing and assessable value, 
while the interests of the whole are ignored. Most local 
authorities regard the migration of population from the 
North of England to the South in the spirit of the Klondyke 
gold-rush. Only a regional body with a jurisdiction extending 
over the whole of Greater London could for a moment hope 
to bring any sort of order out of the utter chaos which now 
prevails. Only a vastly enlarged and strengthened London 
county authority could bring to its work the comprehensive 
outlook, the unity of action, the skill and knowledge, which 
are needed to master the tremendous problems of London 
government. Only a great London council, equipped with 
the powers and the resources required to enable the 
metropolis to guide in some degree its own destiny, could 
hope to inspire the inhabitants with the civic consciousness, 
the sense of corporate pride, the vision of a fairer city, that 
are indispensible conditions of success. With such a council, 
apathy might yield to interest, and enthusiasm for the whole 
replace the fatuous stupidity of a thousand parochial loyalties. 
If there was a government of London deserving of the name 
it might embue even Londoners with a civic consciousness. 

That is the real task before the labour councillors on the 
London County Council and their supporters in the region. 
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POLITICS AND BROADCASTING 


By Hitpa MATHESON 


I 

F all forms of communication broadcasting is the 

most elusive. You cannot see it, nor feel it, nor 

even hear it, except at the fleeting moment of its 

first projection into the ether. From the point of 
view of transmission the total output is so vast that no one 
can keep track of more than a fraction of what is actually 
broadcast, even from one station, still less from all. At the 
receiving end there is no exact measure with which to gauge 
the individual response in each of the many million listeners. 
Attempts to define, or to assess, any one type of broadcasting 
activity must always therefore contain a considerable element 
of guesswork and deduction; but when one is concerned 
with a subject like politics, which is itself hard to define, 
the quest becomes a veritable hunting of the snark. Speeches 
ate made in Parliament and elsewhere, letters are written to 
the press, deputations wait upon broadcasting authorities, in 
the mistaken belief that it is comparatively easy either to 
forbid, or to permit political matter in programmes, or to 
secure a particular bias or absence of bias. Yet in nine cases 
out of ten the snark they are hunting is really a boojum, 
and they have not caught him at all. 

This may seem an exaggerated statement of the difficulty. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Most, though not all, of the 
discussion of political broadcasting has centred in the handling 
of party political broadcasts. These present a perfectly clear 
issue ; it is comparatively easy to weigh them and measure 
them, for broadcasters and listeners alike. But much more 
subtle influences may be at work which are not clear nor easy 
to detect or to assess. Omission may be as significant as 
commission, silence may even be as significant as speech. 
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On the occasion of Van der Lubbe’s execution the Workers’ 
Broadcasting Society in Holland, which is licensed, in 
company with several other bodies representing different 
points of view, to make use of the Hilversum station, observed 
a three minutes’ silence. This was taken by the Dutch Radio 
Council to be a form of political broadcasting, and they 
applied the prescribed penalties, depriving the Workers’ 
Society of the time allotted to it on a subsequent Saturday. 
Forfeited time is automatically shared by the other broad- 
casting bodies ; but in this instance they disapproved of the 
penalty imposed and refused to benefit by it, with the result 
that on January 27th Hilversum maintained a silence during 
the afternoon and evening, which was politically more 
eloquent than words. 

Or take a popular weekly commentary on current events 
cast in the form of a sketch by Mr. A. P. Herbert—“ Mr. 
Pewter works it out.” This purports to be homely dialogue 
between Mr. and Mrs. Pewter, honest British working people, 
with other characters in the family circle making occasional 
incursions—an entertainment item, in short, which would 
never figure in any returns of political broadcasting. Yet it 
is easy to see how by a joke here, a quip there, such a feature 
might and quite possibly does suggest a definite political bias. 

Consider an even more remote vehicle for political 
influence. Some years ago a butcher in a thickly populated 
part of London was surprised by a request from Mrs. A. for 
a very unusual cut of meat—one generally left on his hands 
to be sold as “ pieces.” Shortly afterwards Mrs. B. surprised 
him still more by the same request. When he had similarly 
supplied Mrs. C., D., E., F. and G. he enquired of the last 
if she could throw any light on the coincidence. Mrs. G. 
obligingly explained that it was a lady on the wireless, and 
the butcher politely wrote to the B.B.C. to express his thanks. 
The talk in question was one of a series to encourage the 
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POLITICS AND BROADCASTING 


consumption of home-grown meat, a policy which had quite 
definite political implications, national and international. 
Multiply this instance by a million or more and it is easy to 
see how successfully household talks might be used with 
almost overwhelming effect to develop or to suppress some 
particular economic policy. 

For a final instance, take the literary programme. There 
is on record a protest sent by German listeners to an English 
broadcast of Henry V. They found it difficult to believe that 
John of Gaunt’s speech was not transmitted as a piece of 
nationalist, anti-German propaganda. Imagine the ease with 
which literary readings, reviews of new books, recom- 
mendations of old ones, may actually be used to give a 
political flavour, or may be thought to give it. A brilliant 
instance of the conscious, or unconscious, use of a reading 
to supply a semi-political comment occurred in a B.B.C. 
“News-reel,” when a news item recording some peculiarly 
futile and obstructive stage in the disarmament negotiations 
was followed by an announcement of John Bright’s centenary 
and a dramatically delivered passage from one of his great 
parliamentary speeches on peace and the folly of armaments. 

The moral of these examples is obvious. Any attempt to 
estimate the political influence or the political flavour of 
broadcasting must take into account the whole front along 
which broadcasting operates, from the Sunday joint to the 
comic turn, must note the thousand and one points at which 
programmes make contact with men, women and children 
during the day and night. And those who would seek to 
control it must realise that to hope to do so by detailed 
tegulation is much like trying to catch the Loch Ness monster 
with a bent pin. 

II 

For purposes of this short enquiry, however, let us 

narrow down the field to the more easily defined forms of 
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political matter, and consider what part they play in broad- 
casting today. It is, of course, necessary to differentiate from 
the start between democratic and non-democratic countries, 
In Russia, Germany and Italy broadcasting is a function of a 
one-party state, and politics is necessarily resolved into 
propaganda for the social, economic and political creed upon 
which the corporative state is based. In Russia the art of the 
microphone has been studied to the full, since it offers a 
unique approach to illiterate or semi-literate people. It is 
used with skill and imagination to inform Russians of the 
progress of various plans, and to inform non-Russians, in 
their own languages, of the Soviet standpoint. In Germany, 
as most British listeners know almost too well, wireless is 
ceaselessly used to inspire, admonish, encourage and instruct 
National Socialists, outside as well as inside the Reich. In 
Italy broadcasting plays a less conspicuous part as a means of 
propaganda ; it is still in the main a great purveyor of opera 
and of operatic airs. But in all these countries the underlying 
philoso phy of the dictatorships is reflected in varying degrees 
right through the programmes, from sports talk to children’s 
hours. 

Turning to democratic countries, however, party broad- 
casts meet with variants of three types of reception: they 
figure on a rota basis, they figure by right of purchased 
periods, or they do not figure at all. Leaving on one side for 
the moment the situation in Great Britain, take broadcasting 
in two of the Scandinavian countries, Norway and Denmark, 
both state services. In Norway, for the first time in October 
of last year, at the time of the general election, the recognised 
political parties were given facilities to choose speakers for 
two addresses each, the order being determined by ballot. 
There was no censorship of manuscripts, but speakers were 
asked to explain their own policies rather than to attack those 
of other parties, still less those of other countries. Some 
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concern was expressed over this daring innovation, and the 
government even took steps at the last moment to disapprove 
of the scheme. The directors of the broadcasting service, 
however, with commendable independence, did not find 
themselves in a position to cancel their arrangements, and 
the experiment was voted a great success. In Denmark, at 
the instance of the broadcasting service, political talks are 
occasionally given by selected members of the political parties, 
chosen by the broadcasting authorities. The manuscripts are 
seen beforehand if the subject relates to foreign countries. 
At the time of a general election, representatives of all parties 
—including communists and National-Socialists—are admitted 
to the microphone for a half-hour’s talk each, the largest 
party choosing its day first, then the second largest and so on. 
These talks are quite uncensored. 

In most of the remaining countries in Europe political 
talks are either totally barred, or admitted in the form of an 
educational treatment of social and economic questions. 
Belgium has barred political talks on the ground that feeling, 
particularly on the Flemish-Walloon issue, runs too high ; 
France has banned them recently on the alleged ground that 
the public is bored by them. Switzerland has a curious 
system which forbids all election talks and all but the most 
objective and highly censored reference to political and other 
controversial subjects, but admits controversy on the occasion 
of a national referendum. 

In the United States, of course, the microphone is available 
to any one, or almost any one, with the price of a fifteen- 
minute talk in his pocket. At election times, and at other 
times, as required, the political parties, along with other 
interests, buy time from the various companies, but principally 
from the two great national chains which cover the greater 
part of the United States. During a former presidential 
election Al Smith’s uneducated speech is said to have proved 
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extremely damaging to his chances, as Mr. Hoover’s quiet 
unrhetorical tones are said to have inspired confidence ; and 
it is universally recognised that President Roosevelt’s direct, 
friendly and sincere manner of speaking has done much to 
consolidate his position, enhance his personal prestige, and 
make the N.R.A. campaign possible. 

In Great Britain the chief parties, including different 
groups of Liberals, have for several years given talks at election 
times. Before the dissolution the government has had the 
tight to reply separately to each of the two oppositions ; after 
the dissolution the parties have been put on equal terms. 
The speakers have been selected by the parties themselves, 
the details have been settled by the chairmen and whips in 
consultation, and the talks have been uncensored. In addition, 
other party series have been given on similar lines at other 
times, for example, in a group called “The Debate 
Continues,” in the autumn of last year. For two or three 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to the studio 
the day after he had introduced his budget in the House, to 
give a “ factual explanation,” which was regarded as needing 
no reply. The difficulty of making such a talk anything but 
an advocacy of the budget proposals, however, has led to a 
modification of this scheme. On certain special occasions, 
which are in a sense non-party ones, such as the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, semi- 
controversial political speeches have been broadcast as non- 
controversial matter requiring no reply. Attempts have also 
been made on one or two occasions to combine a series of 
talks by non-party specialists examining the facts of a 
problem, with practical solutions contributed by party 
leaders. 

So much for the facts of straight political broadcasts. 
They serve as a valuable counter-weight to ordinary political 
meetings, since broadcasting precludes ranting or rhetoric 
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and often leads to a reasonable, unexcited examination of a 
policy or a problem. They seem to fulfil a definite if limited 
function. The talks are not always good broadcasting judged 
by ordinary programme standards; but they are likely to 
improve as the art of the microphone becomes better under- 
stood, and, since they usually coincide with some period of 
political intensity, their inherent interest and importance 
carries them through. There seems little likelihood at 
present of any very great extension in this kind of routine 
treatment of political controversy, though there is some 
demand in Great Britain that it should be dealt with on a 
broader basis. By leaving its arrangement to the party 
machinery it is obvious that the speakers will tend to be 
chosen from among the elder statesmen, or at any rate from 
among the strictly orthodox party men. Public interest is 
often centred in figures which by force of personality, or of 
dynamic imagination, stand out to the left or the right of the 
middle path ; or in new groups which cut across old party 
lines, or which exist within them. It seems unreasonable to 
expect, however, that a rota system run by the parties should 
do more than provide the simpler types of party broadcast ; 
it remains for the broadcasting authorities in a public service 
system to devise ways and means for securing the discussion 
of wider issues by widely representative speakers. 

This raises a very large issue and brings us, indeed, to 
the chief battleground on which the chances of free speech 
under different types of broadcasting control are debated. 
It is worth examining in some detail the grounds on which 
the opposing claims of British and American apologists are 
based. Who are broadcasting officials, say the supporters of 
a commercial system, that they should be trusted to initiate, 
to select, to arrange the discussion of public questions by 
people who will fairly represent the whole range of public 
Opinion ? Is it not obvious that you will only get real freedom 
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if it is open to any one to buy time in which to express a 
point of view? Who are publicity managers of breakfast 
foods and patent medicines, reply the supporters of a public 
service system, that they should be trusted to put up pro- 
grammes of any cultural or artistic value calculated to raise 
the level of general thought and criticism ? And why should 
the leaders of thought, other than party leaders and best 
sellers, be relegated, unpaid, or scarcely paid, to the unwanted 
times which broadcasting companies find difficult to sell to 
commercial concerns, and which they put at the disposal of 
educational broadcasters or the public departments ? Is there 
any proof, moreover, that opinions viewed with alarm or 
disfavour by the financial or commercial interests behind the 
broadcasting companies would not find themselves un- 
accountably thwarted ?! At last year’s conference on Radio 
in Education in America, a persistent questioner referred to 
the resistance he had met in putting forward proposals for 
“a Marxian analysis of contemporary culture and economic 
and social phenomena.” He also commented on the absence 
of any discussion, in connection with the Scottsboro’ trial 
of nine negroes, as to whether fair trial for negroes in the 
South was possible. “ I submit it (i.e., this opportunity) was 
missed,” he said, ‘‘ and I submit that the reason it was missed 
is that the radio, like every other instrument of social com- 
munication under capitalist system, is employed in the 
interests of the class which rules that system.” This may be 
a jaundiced view; but it is at least instructive that such 
criticisms can be levelled at a system which makes very 
considerable claims to provide a free forum. It is worth 
recording, in juxta-position, that the Communist Party shares 
with other parties in Denmark the right to broadcast propa- 
ganda for its policy at election times, under the egis of a 


1 It is said that it is now difficult for speakers wishing to attack or criticise the 
Roosevelt programme to secure time on the air in America, since the broadcasting 
companies have to follow the swim of public sentiment. 
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state system; and that an exposition of Marxian doctrines 
was included in a recent series of half-hour talks in the 
publicly owned service of this country. 

American criticism of British programmes has found its 
most quoted expression in a recent volume issued by the 
National Association of Broadcasters (the commercial owners 
of wireless stations), and in an able article by Mr. William 
Hard in the Aslantic Monthly. It is at the best of times 
difficult for critics in one country to keep track of programmes 
in another, and much of the argument in the volume referred 
to (Broadcasting in the United States) is based on inaccurate 
or misunderstood versions of the facts, or on sweeping 
generalizations. ‘‘ Under a system such as that of Great 
Britain, radio becomes one of two things, an instrument of 
government propaganda, or an utterly colourless and wasteful 
means of mass communication.” Mr. Hard knows Great 
Britain and British broadcasting much too well to be guilty 
of any such extreme mis-statement. His article adopts the 
tactics of adroit controversy in drawing red herrings skilfully 
across the trail, and in the use of epigram. Even he, however, 
is led to make some of the deductions he does make by a 
fundamental misreading of the British public, and by an 
unfamiliarity with British programme methods. His cul- 
minating proof that British treatment of controversial topics 
is less liberal than the American consists in counting the 
number of distinguished foreigners who broadcast from 
Geneva to England and to the United States respectively 
during the early stages of the Disarmament Conference. 
This may sound convincing ; but it ignores the very real fact 
that foreigners speaking indifferent, or even slightly foreign 
English on a long-distance telephone relay are not regarded 
by our insular compatriots as first-class programme matter. 
They do not show that courtesy to foreign lecturers, and that 
cheerful readiness to listen to them, which are distinguishing 
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marks of the American public. And they prefer to have the 
intricacies of international differences made clear to them 
through some familiar and trusted British expert who knows 
what is most likely to puzzle or bewilder them. This may be 
deplorable, but it is nevertheless true. 

This digression to Anglo-American differences on broad- 
casting illustrates some of the difficulties which have to be 
faced in the discussion of public questions, under any system 
of control. Let us now resume our hunting of the snark in 
relation to the question of news and comment on news, in 
which there is plainly an opportunity for partisanship. How 
is all this news collected, sifted, edited and presented? In 
many countries there is a special organisation charged with 
preparing news for broadcasting; in others, as in Great 
Britain, this forms part of the ordinary work of the broad- 
casting authority. Here, as elsewhere, news is received from 
the chief news agencies and from official sources. In those 
countries retaining democratic forms of government the news 
bulletins are, on the whole, reasonably objective, as a result 
of honest attempts to keep them so. It must be added that 
public opinion in these countries would probably be quick 
to detect and resent any marked party colour. The news 
selected, however, may often be trivial and colourless in its 
efforts to avoid bias, though this need not be so in the hands 
of skilful news editors. The matter chosen represents, in most 
cases, the majority view of what is interesting in news, and 
by its omissions, for instance, of the activities of minority 
movements, or of sectional interests, may be said to be 
flavoured ; but considering the difficulties the standard 
reached is, from the point of view of fairness, tolerably high. 
In many countries besides our own the “ Journal Parlé” is 
one of the most popular features in programmes. 

Mote interesting and debatable ground is reached when 
we consider comment on news or decoration of news. 
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Practice varies considerably from none to much, from solely 
objective explanations to dramatised news, or to contrasted 
comments by journalists and others holding different views. 
In some ways the interpretation or illumination of current 
history is one of the most important contributions which 
broadcasting can make to public education. Many methods 
lie to its hand—the spoken despatch from the scene of action, 
the dramatisation of a sequence of events leading up to some 
landmark in history or of a week’s events, simple explanations 
of happenings at home and abroad for children, informed 
comment upon foreign affairs, or economic developments, or 
upon single news items, discussions or debates on current 
events, descriptive commentaries on historic occurrences, 
personal appearances at the microphone of people in the news 
—the choice is endless. Enterprising broadcasting authorities 
have not been slow to use all these methods. America has 
shown herself particularly active in this field. But even more 
time might with advantage be devoted to news matter and 
news elaboration if the standard were kept high and the 
handling varied. On the whole the British method has 
preferred to aim at objectivity, choosing the speakers, 
nevertheless, from different quarters. There are obvious 
negative advantages in expository treatment, from the point 
of view of programme space, since if partisan comment or 
description is admitted it calls also for reply. There are also 
positive advantages, since it permits of the fullest develop- 
ment of those personal links with regular qualified speakers 
on which selective and regular listening so much depends. 
In the hands of skilful broadcasters, moreover, it may illuimine 
the key facts of a situation more clearly and simply than the 
allusive methods of debate. Most British listeners could 
name several speakers of different types who fulfil the function 
of exposition with remarkable success and a minimum of 
criticism. It is no doubt true that a completely non- 
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tendencious talk is in a sense almost a contradiction in terms ; 
it is equally true that a speaker whose tendenciousness consists 
in a bias in favour of international goodwill, or of industrial 
harmony, or of personal liberty, or of social betterment, will 
be generally, though not always, acceptable without demur; 
and that in matters of detail the careful speaker can strike a 
balance by impartial reference to the main arguments advanced 
by disputants. When Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s bias towards 
international goodwill prompted him to remind the British 
public that Germany’s resignation from the League was 
partly induced by past failures on the part of other countries 
to appreciate her position, criticism from listeners to whom 
his general non-partisanship was familiar and who merely 
noted with interest the unwonted feeling he betrayed, was 
negligible. Protest, in so far as it was vocal, came chiefly 
from outside the listening public, from those who saw it in 
the light of an editorial intrusion into international politics 
by the B.B.C. In passing, it is worth noting that political bias 
may be contained (or be said to be contained), in vocal 
inflection and emphasis, and in the warmth or coldness of a 
speaker’s tone. 

One form of elaboration of news is the descriptive 
reporting of events ; such, for instance, as the daily Japanese 
broadcasts from the fighting in China and Manchuria to an 
appreciative public at home. The general effect of these army 
programmes was said to be very great in fostering national 
ptide and ardour for the campaign. It is possible, also, to 
read a political significance into the recent interchange of 
complimentary and mutually appreciative speeches between 
Japan and Germany, with their respective ambassadors in each 
capital underlining the similarity of their interests and of their 
situation vis-a-vis the League. 

Politics in the international sphere are indeed likely to 
assume more and more importance in broadcasting as the 
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temperature of national feeling rises. Herr Habicht’s Nazi 
broadcasts from Munich have not been without their effect 
in Austria. Russian English-speaking broadcasters discuss 
and comment on events of international interest with the 
direct intention of influencing British opinion. This is a 
tendency which is likely to spread and to take on considerable 
proportions in times of serious tension. It has a definite 
beating, as I have tried to show elsewhere,! on the develop- 
ment of war fever, and on the conduct of international 
communications should war break out. These facts are 
already obvious. They are discussed at length in a volume? 
recently issued by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, representing the findings of a committee of 
experts called together at the instance of the League of 
Nations to consider the problems of broadcasting and peace. 
A draft international agreement based upon their proposals 
has been prepared by Mr. Arnold Raested, former Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, and circulated to governments by the 
Council of the League for their observations, which are to be 
made before August rst of this year. The agreement embodies 
undertakings to refrain from broadcasts likely to menace the 
peace or security of other countries, to ensure accuracy of 
information concerning international relations, to prepare 
regulations and penal sanctions enforcing these undertakings, 
and to include programmes calculated to promote a better 
knowledge of other countries. 

There is one further field for political influence through 
broadcasting which deserves mention, even though knowledge 
is still scanty. In many of the lesser-developed countries, or 
in countries dependent upon foreign capital for much of their 
development, broadcasting stations are frequently built and 
operated by foreign commercial undertakings or financed by 


? Broadcasting (Home University Library). 
* Broadcasting Peace (Allen & Unwin, publishers for the Institute). 
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foreign money. Spheres of influences are thus created in 
which, in the harmless guise of news, entertainment or 
advertisement, political, or semi-political propaganda may be, 
and indeed is being, effectively spread. This may be legitimate 
penetration of one civilization by another; it may be a 
legitimate form of economic competition; but it is not 
difficult to see that ascendancy or control, direct or indirect, 
of a definitely political kind might be gained in this way. It 
is alleged, for example, that a controlling interest in one 
independent and very powerful station has been acquired by 
a group of armament manufacturers. This may or may not 
be true ; it is the possibility which is important. 


III 


If these are the facts, what is the outlook ? These are no 
days for prophecy, nor is broadcasting a safe subject about 
which to prophesy. Invention may at any moment present 
us with a new set of physical circumstances and therefore of 
new potentialities. Jt is only possible to set up a few sign- 
posts showing the immediate path, and to watch the sky for 
the weather. 

Crisis will always and everywhere, in differing degrees, 
tend to a narrowing or even an obliteration of controversy 
and of free speech in broadcasting. Revolution, or any 
serious danger of it, is likely always to be accompanied by 
government control, or virtual control, of communications. 
The democratic countries, in which free institutions still 
flourish, and in which public order and stable government 
prevail, have therefore a serious responsibility for maintaining 
and developing the microphone as an open forum, and for 
showing that it can be done with safety and with a positive 
strengthening of the mental fibre of a people. It is fortunate 
that in Europe strong centralized public broadcasting 
services, with considerable prestige, exist in several of these 
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democracies, notably in Norway, Denmark and Great Britain. 
It is to be hoped that France, which is making a start with a 
public service system at a very difficult time, will find means 
to secure for broadcasting some degree of that free discussion 
which is characteristic of French journalism and literature. 

What may be the political effect of national propaganda 
by wireless it is still difficult to say. Much depends upon the 
psychology of the various peoples. It has been said that 
German listeners have begun to tire of too much exhortation, 
and of the frequent cancellation of programmes to make way 
for speeches. They are apt to turn the knob in search of 
lighter fare. But such strayings may be checked by 
regulations which make it an offence to listen to foreign 
programmes, or by the prescribing of weak sets which 
cannot receive them. 

In the meantime, it is important to apply the appropriate 
criteria to problems of freedom and control in broadcasting. 
It is not enough to press for this or that formal concession, 
the inclusion of some particular bulletin, an extension of 
tights to certain programme hours. What counts is micro- 
phone effectiveness. A station may broadcast daily and 
hourly propaganda ; but unless it is listened to because it 
makes good hearing, it has little or no value. The counting 
of speakers, the counting of minutes, is less important than 
the counting of listeners. 

It is important also to remember the limits as well as the 
value of controversy, in the narrow sense, through the 
microphone. Debates may sometimes lead to a superficial 
treatment, ignoring real issues and emphasizing artificially the 
points most useful in a dog-fight argument. Discussion may 
sometimes be more successful in eliciting the different points 
of view if it is not confused, and if it is not too allusive. 
Straight talks, if the speaker knows his job, are often more 
effective in setting out a point of view and in provoking 
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argument and thought. What is important, however, is that 
fairness and programme balance should be achieved not by a 
toning down and cutting out of forceful and courageous 
individuals or of delicate subjects, but by an ever-increasing 
extension of the range of views represented, and of subjects 
discussed. It is here that America has much to teach us, in 
the general attitude of broadcasting authorities to people who 
have something important to say and are qualified to say it, 
There is a general readiness to agree that if the right speaker 
is secured he should be trusted to say what he likes. This 
does not necessarily mean that manuscripts should not be 
submitted. When a broadcasting service takes full responsi- 
bility, as in this country, for the quality of its programmes, 
it must satisfy itself that performers know their job. 
Manuscripts may be asked for in advance, either for purposes 
of restrictive blue-pencilling, or in order to help the broad- 
caster to secure the maximum effectiveness for his talk. 
British experience leads the way in showing how much may 
be done on the latter count. It is only a few unusual per- 
sonalities who have established claims to speak in the field of 
current problems without any submission of manuscripts. As 
the art and technique of broadcasting become better undet- 
stood, coaching in the art of broadcasting may become less 
necessary. Similarly, when it is more clearly realised that 
people will listen with sympathy and tolerance to opinions 
with which they strongly disagree or of which they dis- 
approve, provided the speaker is not primarily anxious to 
offend or insult them, then the need for safeguards against 
this kind of discourtesy will diminish. 

Finally, it is well to realise that an ideal broadcasting 
service, with a free and progressive outlook, will not be 
secured by regulations, national or international, or by 
parliamentary control. There is not sufficient proof to show 
that it is more easy of achievement, in the realm of speech, 
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in a commercial system, or less easy of achievement under 
a public system. It is, however, always a temptation to those 
who administer a public broadcasting service to err on the 
side of timidity. It often seems safer at the time to avoid 
delicate subjects of current controversy; it is always 
tempting to yield to a personal request or suggestion from a 
Minister or a public department. If forms of governmental 
control and supervision are increased, the temptations to 
timidity will be increased also. It is worth noting that the com- 
mittee of experts summoned by the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation gave it as the considered opinion 
of most of them that peace would not be promoted by 
subordinating broadcasting authorities to closer state control, 
ot by systems of penalties, but on the contrary by 
strengthening rather than weakening their position. In the 
last resort, the right sense of responsibility depends upon the 
quality of personnel; and the experts recognise that the 
responsible conduct of broadcasting, particularly in its 
political aspects, postulates a high standard of direction and 
execution. This is true all along the line, not only in the 
international field. It is easy, by subtle suggestion, by general 
instructions, by pleading lack of programme space, or 
unsuitability of programme material, to build up a broad- 
casting policy which reflects, for the most part, a particular 
outlook, or which, at any rate, eliminates many significant 
points of view. What matters most is integrity, intelligence 
and disinterestedness in those who are responsible for pro- 
gramme policy and programme building ; the rest will look 
after itself. It is difficult for any one without experience of 
broadcasting administration to appreciate the dozens of small 
ways in which the edge may be taken off a frank talk or a 
provocative personality, by a succession of blue pencils, or 
the indirect methods by which controversy may be narrowed 
and “ difficult ” subjects or people side-tracked. It is obvious 
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that the importunate habits of many people of one idea, the 
conceit of many would-be broadcasters, the general variety 
of human idiosyncracies, makes it necessary for broadcasting 
officials to find ways of protecting themselves and the public 
from bores, and to reserve the right to say so. This makes 
it all the more important to distinguish between fair and 
unfair use of selection and differentiation; quality and 
variety of personnel is the only real safeguard, given a sound 
working constitution. 

In Great Britain the foundations already laid are unlikely, 
it seems, to be disturbed. It remains to be seen whether the 
tradition of the open forum can be successfully carried on 
and developed, through good times and bad, by means of a 
single selecting and rejecting agency. Decentralization and 
devolution are natural to most British institutions, but 
usually because growth begins at the local end; it may not 
seem natural or possible in the reverse sense. The setting 
aside of a strictly limited amount of time for purchase has 
been suggested, or the allocation of certain hours to different 
representative councils, or even geographical devolution on 
a much larger scale than at present. Vigilance is in this, as 
in other matters, the price of safety; and if we can devise 
methods which combine the utmost freedom of speech with 
the advantages of central broadcasting management we may 
make a political discovery as important to our own day and 
generation as the invention of parliamentary government 
itself has been in the past. 
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THE PLACE OF HITLERISM in the 
HISTORY of POLITICAL THOUGHT" 


ATIONAL Socialist thought begins with a criticism 

of liberalism and Marxism which are said to be very 

closely related to each other. Liberalism, the political 

doctrine dominating nineteenth century political 
thought, has its roots in the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, as it is expressed in Rousseaux’s Contrat Social and 
the Droits de ’Homme, and in the natural sciences, the 
methods of which were applied, with fatal effect, in the realm 
of economics and politics. Marxism is, in the opinion of 
the interpreters of National Socialism, the proletarian variety 
of liberalism. 

Rationalism has unloosed the natural and traditional ties 
that had come down to the eighteenth century. The elements 
of blood, family, and tribe, which formerly controlled the 
relations of men, were replaced by bloodless, cold, and 
abstract theorems. The living organism of a nation was 
explained to be only a sum of individuals, not differing but 
all alike in quality and value. The state was said not to have 
come from traditional forces or from a Supreme Being, but 
to draw its authority from a rational treaty formed for 
utilitarian purposes. In this way all genuine authority has 
been destroyed. The rationalist ideas of progress and 
ptosperity substituted the conception of an organic growth 
of the biological or racial community. The rationalists made 
the organisation of mankind their ideal aim, thereby neglecting 
or even denying national and racial ideals. 

In consequence of these rationalist ideas, the decisions of 
the liberalist state were not made by a responsible leader, 

1Some Books on Nazi Theories : 
Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf, Bd. 1, 2. Muenchen, 1933. 
F, Th. Hart: Alfred Rosenberg, der Mann und sein Werk. Muenchen, 1933. 
Moeller van der Bruck: Das Dritte Reich. Hamburg, 1932. 


Das Programm der Nationalsozialistischen Deutschen Arbeiterpartei. 
Wilhelm Stapel : Der Christliche Staatsmann, eine Theologie des Nationalismus. Hamburg, 


1932. 

Hans F. K. Guenther: Kieine Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes. Muenchen, 1933. 

Hans $. Ziegler: Praktische Kulturarbeit im Dritten Reich (Nationalsozialisitsche 
Bibliothek, Heft 22). Muenchen, 1933. 

H. De Vries De Heekelingen: Die nationalsozialistische Weltanschauung. Berlin, 1932. 
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but by an anonymous majority of individuals. This system 
of government, which prevailed in the modern, i.e., nine- 
teenth century, parliamentary democracies, is diametrically 
opposed to the Germanic conception of /ibertas, ot to use 
the Germanic synonym, freedom, which means voluntary 
submission of the individual to the needs of the community, 
In the economic sphere, too, individualism was given free play. 
The democratic state abstained from intervening in and 
influencing the economic and social life of the nation. So, 
in western democracies, the economic forces were allowed to 
attain a dominating position. In the course of time, such 
liberty in the economic sphere, and democracy in the political 
sphere, must lead to a complete dissolution of society. 
Economic groups within a nation are relentlessly fighting 
each other, while each one of them is trying to promote its 
own supposed vital interests. The struggle for selfish, 
economic interests may eventually lead to imperialist conflicts, 
The political parties of such a democracy are but temporary 
alliances for purely selfish ends. Majority rule, which does 
not accept personal authority, is not in accordance with the 
laws of nature demanding the selection of the few, or as 
Hitler himself expressed it: ‘‘ The "war sage ocd principle 
of majority rule, by rejecting the authority of an individual 
and substituting for it the numbers of a crowd gathered for 
the purpose, sins against the aristocratic principles of nature” 
(My Struggle, p. 87). And he adds: “One thing we should 
not, and must not, at any time forget: Majority can never 
fill the place of Man. It will always represent not only 
stupidity, but cowardice” (p. 89). As the democratic 
institutions are in every respect detestable, they are the proper 
instruments in the hands of the International Jew. “ These 
institutions can only be dear to the greatest liars and rogues 
such as avoid the light of the sun. They will always be hated 
by every honest, straightforward, and industrious fellow 
willing to take responsibilities. Therefore this sort of 
democracy has become the instrument of a race which must, 
when preparing their most cherished schemes, evade the light 
of day, and will do so in all eternity. Only the Jew can 
praise an institution that is as dirty and untrue as himself” 


(Pp. 99). 
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From this point of view, liberalism and the democracies 
have been analysed in a philosophical way by Moeller van 
den Bruck, in his book Das Dritte Reich (The Third Empire). 
They have been passionately denounced by Hitler and in other 
authorised publications, such as that by Max Fraundorfer 
(Der Staendische Gedanke im Nationalsozialismus). These 
theorists further hold that Marxism is nothing but an 
offspring of liberalism, being likewise a product of the age of 
materialism and individualism. As the program of the party 
states: “‘ Indeed we observe that Marxists and capitalists, 
industrialists and politicians followed the same creed, that of 
individualism. Individual profit was the only stimulus in the 
economic endéavours of the social classes, class representation 
their sole political aim.” Alfred Rosenberg, the party’s 
specialist on foreign affairs, accepted this definition of 
Marxism in his book on Russia (The Russian Pestilence), and 
again, Adolf Hitler gave this view the most violent expression 
in saying: “‘ The democratic system of our western world 
is the forerunner of Marxism, which is inconceivable without 
it. Democracy prepares the soil on which this world plague 
(of Marxism) spreads. It is democracy that has created 
“greg sag ape this monster begot by ‘dirt and fire ’— 

ut the fire, it seems, has burnt down ” (AZy Struggle, p. 85). 

The World War, these National Socialists hold, put an 
end to liberalism and Marxism alike. The Treaty of Versailles 
demonstrated to the German people that the liberal’s talk 
of international understanding was of no practical value. 
Moreover, the German republic died of Marxism, which put 
individual interests, and class interests, before national 
interests. Marxism as well as liberalism has been created by 
Jewry for the destruction of civilisation. In this way 
National Socialism, by fighting liberalism, Marxism, and the 
Jew, is defending the common cause of mankind. “ The 
Jewish doctrine of Marxism,” says Hitler (p. 69), “‘ rejects 
the aristocratic principle of nature and displaces the eternal 
ptivilege of mastery and strength by masses and the dead 
weight of numbers. It denies the value of the personality, 
as well as the primary importance of nations and races, and 
so robs mankind of the basis of its existence and civilisation.” 
More and more, the Jew takes on all metaphysical attributes 
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of the Anti-Christ. “This intellectual pestilence (i.e., 
Marxism) must have been conceived in the minds of real 
devils. Only the brains of a monster could devise a scheme 
that aims at the destruction of all culture and will only end 
on an earth laid waste” (p. 68). In Moscow and London 
and New York, the ow have fortified their positions to 
attack all peoples with the purpose of taking possession of 
their property. The methods of the Jews in conquering the 
world differ in the various countries, but their aims are alike 
all over the world. The inherent qualities of his blood do 
not leave to the Jew any other activity but that of decomposi 
and destroying. “ Most people do not know that here (with 
Bolshevism) we have to deal with an instinct, that is the 
inborn impulse to strive at world supremacy.... The Jew 
makes his way.... sneaking into and undermining a nation’s 
life. He uses his own weapons, and they are lies and 
defamation, poison and destruction, and will finish only with 
the bloody extermination of the hated enemy. The Jew will 
pursue his fearful course until another force steps in his 
path and throws him, in a fearful battle, back to Lucifer” 
(p. 150f.). “Should the Jew, with the help of his Marxist 
creed, overcome the peoples of this world, his crown will be 
the funeral wreath of mankind, and this planet will once 
again go through the ether, empty of men, as it went millions 
of years ago. Eternal Nature takes pitiless revenge for 
transgression of her commands. So today I believe that I 
act according to the Almighty Creator’s mind: in beating 
off the Jew I fight for the Work of the Lord.” (p. 70). 

The Kaiser’s Germany did not see this danger. It even 
allowed the Jewish poison to enter the national body. The 
state of the future will act differently. Hitler is not interested 
in the question: monarchy or republic. This does not 
matter. The new state will be formed by national socialism 
according to its own ideas. So far national socialism has 
outwardly retained the appearance of a party, but at bottom 
it has always been a movement meant to embrace the entire 
nation, to enter its very heart and make it new from within. 
When this is done, liberalism and Marxism, materialism and 
class-war will be overcome. 
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THE New Conception oF History 

The history of the world, according to National Socialist 
ideas, does not follow any scheme of continuous progress 
and has no aim that may be defined by reason. History, they 
bold, must be conceived as an organic growth on biological 
lines. Nations are biological communities, and just as 
individuals they are born, grow up, and decay. Their origin 
is mythological ; it cannot be known. Their decay is caused 
by a poisoning of the blood. In fact, all great civilisations 
decayed, when a formerly creative race allowed its blood to 
be poisoned by mixing with other races (Hitler, p. 316). In 
this way, the element of race is of fundamental importance 
for the development of the national being. Men that are 
bound together by the element of blood form the national 
community. This community of a race does not, however, 
coincide with the territory held by political boundaries as 
they were established by dynasties or the business-politicians 
of modern liberal democracies. So “nation” is used as a 
synonym for “race,” or “people.” Here we find an 
explanation of another plank of the National Socialist 
Party’s official platform, which says: ‘‘ We do not want to 
lose a single German in Bohemia, in Alsace-Lorraine, in 
Poland, in the League-of-Nations-colony of Austria, and in 
the other Danubian countries.... It is a simple and natural 
demand which must be made as well as recognised by any 
virile people ” (p. 42). 

Among all the races of the world, the Aryan (Caucasian) 
race holds the first place, and within it the Germanic race, 
being the Nordic branch of the Aryans, has a special mission 
to fulfill. This race has its particular, outstanding and intrinsic 
qualities. “‘ As much as we may possess on the fields of arts 
and sciences, almost all of it has been created by the Aryan.... 
He represents the prototype of what we understand by Man. 
He is the Prometheus of mankind, from whose bright head 
sprang forth the divine ray of genius.... Subdue him— 
and darkness will sink upon the earth... .” (Hitler, p. 317 f.). 
This theory is supported by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
whose race doctrine is often referred to by National Socialist 
writers. It was he who maintained that all great nations of 
the western world and all achievements of civilisation have 
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been created by Germanics. The inherent qualities of the 
German people are best described by Wilhelm Stapel, the 
party’s theologian, who said: “ Where can we find a people 
that might be likened to them? Where is the race that has 
struggled with gods and demons and with the Almighty 
Creator himself, as they have? They have entered upon 
their path like Parsifal, in holy simplicity. Unchanging in 
faithfulness, they were not to be borne down by adversity. 
Death and devil they overcame and finally made their way to 
the Castle of the Holy Grail, which they were chosen by 
God to protect. All those other tribes, that are now clinging 
to our loins and try to snatch a piece of our abundance, like 
the hawk eating from the entrails of Prometheus, how can 
they be likened to the race of the Germans ? We must dream 
of a glory that is above all glories.... The crown is heavy 
with gold and jewellery, so that we must hold our heads erect, 
and the ball of this world with the cross on it is so heavy 
with gold that our hands must be strong to hold it....” 
(Wilhelm Stapel, The Christian Statesman, p.267f£.). The 
German people, Hitler says, confirming Stapel, is the 
Teutonic mother of eve1ything that ever influenced and 
shaped the cultural aspects of the modern world. Therefore 
* Germany will either be a world power or nothing ” (p. 742). 


A NEw CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 

The blood of the individual contains that divine and 
mystical element which is the underlying condition for and 
moving force in all natural growth, which is not to be found 
in the political thought of liberalism. From here, National 
Socialism develops a new conception of religion. Already a 
considerable number of the National Socialists are advocating 
what they call “artgemaesses Christentum,” a religion of 
Germanics, by Germanics, and for Germanics only. This is 
the movement of the German Christians (Deutsche Christen). 
Race is a divine institution, and so is the state that is founded 
on race. Christ, they say, must be understood from the 
point of view of hero-worship ; church life must be organized 
so as to further the ends of the state. A person of Jewish ot 
other race can never become a member of the German 
Christian Church. However, the religious program of 
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National Socialism is not yet clearly recognizable. There is 
also, besides the German Christian movement, another group 
of writers who call for a return to the old Germanic religion 
of nature. Jehovah, in their opinion, was but the tribal deity 
of the Jews, just as Donar was that of the Germanics. Some 
leaders as, for instance, Alfred Rosenberg, and scholars like 
Herman Wirth and others, demand that the “ Jewish” 
doctrine of Christianity should be abandoned altogether and 
displaced by the old Nordic worship. Consequently Stapel, 
for example, rejects Christian morals, which are said to be in 
no way adapted to the needs of the German state and should 
not be followed by the truly German statesman. Thete is, 
he says, no morality (Sittlichkeit) that might be claimed for 
the whole of mankind. “ The morality of the new state is 
a morality of glory, strife, and merit. Victory is the highest 


goal” (p. 236). 


GeERMANY’s Historic TAsK. 

The task before us, National Socialists say, is the 
regeneration of the German people. Nations that do not keep 
clean racially are doomed to perish. In modern history, 
Hitler finds two illustrations of his doctrine. The Russians 
fell victim to the modern plague of Bolshevism, because they 
had been adulterated by frequently mixing with Mongol and 
Mongoloid tribes. The racial decay of France is, according 
to Hitler, even more rapidly progressing. “France,” he 
says, ““has taken such long strides towards Africanisation, 
that we might indeed speak of the development of an African 
state on European soil. If the development of France should 
in this respect, continue for another 300 years, then the last 
remnants of Franco-German blood in France would have 
died and given way to a rapidly growing Mulatto population. 
France then would be a vast and uniform territory, stretching 
from Rhine to Congo, and inhabited by an inferior race ” 
(Pp. 730). 

Even in Germany, a blending of races has, to a certain 
extent, taken place. This, according to Hitler, accounts for 
many splits and internal struggles within the German nation. 
But it is not yet too late. In the trenches of the Great War, 
a real comradeship between Germans was rediscovered, 
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which finds an explanation only in the fact that the other 
man, too, was a German, and of the same blood. This new 
spirit shows again in the national socialist movement. But 
we must consciously and conscientiously cultivate it and 
imptess it on all German people. Then, the true qualities 
of the race will again come to light, and Germany will once 
more become strong and powerful. The life element of the 
German is fight. Therefore, the fighting instinct must be 
developed among the youth of Germany, they must be 
trained physically and be taught the will to power. Pale 
morality is not found among the essential qualities of the 
race; scholarly training, too, is of secondary importance, 
To further the growth of a strong and healthy people, the 
government should pay particular attention to the question 
of eugenics. Spiritually or physically weak persons should, 
if necessary, be subjected to sterilisation. Marriage with 
persons of other races is to be prohibited. Not only young 
people, but adults also are to be trained in order to develop 
the manly spirit. This might be done in the Storm Troops 
and in the Compulsory Labour Brigades. According to 
Hitler, every healthy German should be subjected to such 
discipline, and will be given his Citizen’s Paper only after 
he has satisfactorily served his time (“ Praktische Kultur- 
arbeit im Dritten Reich.” Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek). 
By all means the birth rate must be increased: Within one 
hundred years, Hitler says, the number of Germans will have 
reached the 250 million mark (My Struggle, p. 767). The 
party’s expert on race questions, Professor Guenther, further 
states that eugenics alone will not suffice. He- distinguishes 
5 or 6 different racial mixtures among the population of 
Germany and among these he defines those that have retained 
the Nordic type in its purest form. These superior specimens, 
he demands, should be singled out and specially cultivated. 
Marriages among these people are to be favoured, and their 
offspring must be numerous, so that in time the Nordic and 
heroic element, which has suffered most severely during the 
World War, will regain predominance in the life of the 
nation. When all these eugenic measures are carried out, then, 
Hitler says, we might easily do without a large standing army. 
“Let us give to the German nation 6 millions of perfectly 
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trained bodies, glowing with a fanatical love for their 
country and inspired with the supreme spirit to attack, and 
a national state will, if need be, within two years build of 
them an army, if only a small body of soldiers is there to 
begin with ” (p. 611). 

At the present time, the German people, in the broader, 
racial sense of the word, numbers from 80 to 100 millions. 
They do not all live in the present German Reich, but they 
do belong to the German race. All these Germans must be 
united in the new Reich. We must not stop at political 
boundaries. For “nature knows no political boundaries. 
She first places living beings on this earth and patiently 
watches the free play of forces. The strongest in courage 
and industry turns out to be her dearest child and is awarded 
the right to rule” (p. 147). And he goes on, “ In eternal 
strife has mankind become great, in eternal peace it will 


perish ” (p. 148). 


Aims OF ForEIGN PoLicy 

This does not mean that the National Socialists advocate 
the sort of impetialism that was in vogue before the outbreak 
of the World War. Germany herself was involved in a false 
imperialism prior to 1914. Her colonial policy was, in those 
days, directed towards the west and south, whereas it should 
be headed east.’ The greatest mistake Hitler sees in the attempt 
at founding a colonial empire in Africa. This does not at all 
fit in with his conception of the role of race in history. True 
imperialism must be territorial imperialism, not military or 
commercial imperialism. For a territorial expansion of 
Germany there is only one way, which leads towards the east. 
The old form of imperialism attempted to assimilate foreign 
peoples, or to suppress and exploit them. The only aim of 
National Socialism is to shelter all men of German origin 
in one Reich, large enough to provide for a healthful life. 
The new imperialism, therefore, is rooted in the true and 
vital needs of the people. It is an organic sort of expansion, 
sanctioned by blood and justified by blood. The new room 
that is to be conquered for the German people must be 
closely connected, tertitorially, with the motherland, so that 
it shall never be lost. Inevitably, the new Reich will embrace 
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men and women of different nationalities. But National 
Socialism is willing to treat these ethnic minorities with the 
same respect as they demand for their own race. The 
justification for attacking large territory with men of different 
nationality to the Reich is seen in the fact that here, too, are 
found Germans who must be brought back into the Reich, 
“ Two Germans living in Poland,” says Stapel, “ are, under 
cultural aspects, more valuable than several million Poles.” 


We must not mistake the National Socialist aim. Germany 
is not, and never will be, says Hitler, a world power in the 
sense of the British Empire, or the French Empire. The 
motherland is too small to carry a large ovetseas burden 
(My Struggle, p.729). Nor does Hitler wish to see the 
pre-war boundaries of Germany re-established. They did 
not conform to Germany’s racial condition, and were not 
even useful strategically. They were the outcome of a 
development largely determined by accident, and not the 
result of deliberate political action. 


Hitler clearly foresees that this new territory, the acquisi- 
tion of which is a condition of existence for the German 
people, cannot be obtained without fighting. So Germany 
must have allies. France can never be her ally, her very 
character makes this impossible. The French nation aims at 
establishing a hegemony in Europe and then will surely 
Africanise it ; it will therefore always be Germany’s deadliest 
foe. France wants to have undisputed dominion over a 
territory stretching as far as the Rhine. She will never feel 
safe unless Germany is kept in a state of inferiority and 
weakness. As long as the eternal conflict between Germany 
and France appears to be a state of defence as far as Germany, 
and a state of aggression as far as France is concerned, there 
will never be a decision. Not before this state of things is 
realised in Germany, not before the will of the nation is 
gathered in a last grand effort and thrown into the decisive 
battle with France, not before all this is done will the 
continual struggle between Germany and France come to 
an end (Hitler, p. 765). All plans to organise a Pan-Europa 
are rejected, because this, too, would mean the final subjection 
of all nations of the continent to French politicians and 
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for the political purposes of France (Krebs, Paneuropa oder 
Mitteleuropa ? Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek). 

The natural allies of Germany are England and Italy. 
> aspirations lie in the west, Italy’s in the 
south. erefore these countries will not compete with 
Germany in the East. England, it must be added, is not yet 
won as an ally. The International Jew is still trying to keep 
Great Britain away from Germany and attach her to France, 
so as to enable the Bolshevists to destroy Germany. Italy, 
however, is Germany’s primary ally. She does not wish a 
strengthening of French supremacy in Europe (Hitler, p. 700) ; 
she is, moreover, ruled, like Germany, in an essentially 
authoritarian manner. 


TRENDS OF Domestic PoLicy 

When National Socialist politics turn east, they con- 
sciously start again where German history stopped 600 years 
ago. The thirteenth century was Germany’s great time of 
colonisation in the Slav countries beyond her eastern frontier. 
Hitler as well as Rosenberg, while they firmly refuse to 
engage in commercial imperialism, speak of a territorial 
empire in Central Europe, which is, by Stapel, compared to 
the old Sacrum Imperium Romanum. 

It is obvious that, in this new state that is to be created, 
the peasant, next to the soldier, will hold the most esteemed 
place. The present relation between the agrarian and the 
industrial section of the national community, the theorists 
say, is unsound. Industry and commerce must give up the 
dominating position which they have acquired during the 
nineteenth century (Hitler, p.151f.). These peasants must 
be free men, not labourers or farmers renting their land from 
a great landlord. A large peasant population is the greatest 
asset of a state. So it is desirable to have a large number of 
small and middle-sized landholdings. R. Walter Darre, the 
agrarian expert of the party, says: “‘ He who cultivates the 
land must be free. He who cannot do as he likes on his 
gtound or cannot freely dispose of the fruits of his labour is 
not peasant, but tenant or serf or slave ” (“ Das Bauerntum als 
Lebensquell der nordischen Rasse”). While the farmer is 
the most desirable type of citizen, because he develops and 
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retains best the qualities of the Nordic race, peasants must be 
numerous for the second reason that they must provide all 
means of subsistence for the nation and make her independent 
from foreign imports. In this way, National Socialist politics 
consciously and energetically attempt to reduce the economic 
system to pre-capitalist conditions. 

In the new state, class-war will be abolished. The primary 
differences are not economic, but racial. Within the com- 
munity of a people, all men are equal, as all are of the same 
blood. Economic differences are to be bridged by a new 
political organisation, resembling medieval guild order. The 
trades and professions, in the corporate state, will have their 
deputy chambers, in which employers and employees likewise 
are represented. These representatives, of course, are not to 
be elected by the people, but will be selected and appointed 
by the leader. “‘ Leadership cannot be founded upon the idea 
of majority, but on that of personality,” says Hitler (p. 493). 
So the economic interests of the nation are subordinated to 
the political will. The representatives have their function 
only as advisers, giving council to the political leader of 
their group. 

Under this new order, the pater familias will regain his 
former patriarchal position. The political leader, likewise, 
will be accepted by the individual as God-sent, and therefore 
endowed with undoubted authority. Woman will not be 
allowed to do man’s work. She will be sent back to the 
household, her proper place (Hedwig Foerster in Nasionals- 
oxialistische Lebrerzeitung, Folge 6, p.7f.). The right of 
citizenship is not to be given to unmarried women ;_ perhaps 
mothers only will receive it. Literature, the arts and sciences 
are to gather new strength and new inspiration from the 
sources of Aryan and Noidic myths. They, too, have their 
function in society, and must be made to serve the state by 
building up the minds of the citizens. 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 
V. Expense and Delay. 
By W. H. THompson 


“4 HE advocate of Law Reform is confronted with 
two major problems; one, the problem of what 
reform is needed, and the other, how it is to be 
, achieved. In considering the solution of the 
second of these problems it is essential to secure substantial 
and informed support for measures of reform. The advocates 
of reform at present consist of persons who are public- 
spirited and who understand the detailed and general evils 
which exist; of some lawyers who take a wide interest in 
the profession, and, to some extent, of people who have 
had bitter experiences of our legal system. If one looks, 
however, for a strong and informed public opinion one is 
disappointed ; the opinion is perhaps informed without 
being strong, or strong without being informed. 





It is a commonplace amongst almost all sections of His 
Majesty’s subjects that the person who tries to obtain his 
tights may, after long delay, succeed, and may be ruined in 
the process; but most of those who almost automatically 
take and express this view seem to have little detailed under- 
standing of what are the actual processes which cause delay 
and expense. It is important that there should be some 
better understanding of these processes; without this 
knowledge the agitation for reform, based on the expense 
and delay of our legal system, will be ill-informed—at any 
fate as a movement with wide support. It will be as well, 
therefore, to give some description of what actually occurs 
when a person decides to vindicate his rights by an appeal to 
the Courts. 
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The High Court—which tries cases in London and in 
some cases at Assizes—has jurisdiction over a wide range of 
disputes. Patents, wills, contracts, trusts, lunacy, Admiralty ; 
these and many other matters are subjects upon which large 
sums are spent in litigation. 

Does the average intelligent citizen know what happens 
when his fellows go to law? When he sees in the press 
that a case of libel is being heard, and that it costs {> per 
day, does he know when the case first started and where and 
why this money has been spent ? 

Let us suppose that some ordinary member of the public 
sees in a newspaper a defamatory attack on his character. 
He goes to his solicitor and asks for advice. The solicitor, 
if he is wise, knows that there may be an expensive law-suit 
against a wealthy company; he knows the delay and 
uncertainty. He knows how failure, delay and expense will 
react on him. He thinks at once of getting counsel’s opinion. 
The expense has begun. The more experienced and more 
busy the counsel the higher the fee for the opinion. A case 
is prepared and laid before counsel, who in due course gives 
his opinion. It may be that proceedings are decided upon. 
A writ is issued. The newspaper decides to fight. Then 
follow proceedings of which, in the ordinary way, the public 
hears nothing. The plaintiff delivers his statement of claim— 
settled by counsel. The defendant at once consults counsel, 
who may and often does ask for particulars of the claim. 
If the particulars are refused an application is made to 4 
Master of the High Court, and, as a rule, counsel are 
employed for the parties and long arguments take place for 
and against the giving of certain particulars. The Master 
makes an order and one of the other side may then appeal 
to a judge, and a further appeal may reach the Court of 
Appeal, who may say, as they did in a recent case, that the 
result of what has been done so far has been to get the whole 
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case into a muddle. On each of these occasions counsel 
appear for the parties and expense is growing. At last the 
plaintiff is ordered to give certain particulars, and these are 
“settled ” by counsel. Then the defendant must put in his 
defence, and this may consist in libel of pleas of truth, fair 
comment, no publication, privilege, no libel and what not. 
The plaintiff’s counsel then advises that application be made 
for particulars of the defence, and once again the round of 
applications to a Master and appeals may start—with more 
and more expense. Then the parties make affidavits stating 
what documents are or have been in their possession. There 
may be applications for further “ discovery,” as it is called, 
and more applications to the Court. Then it may be thought 
desirable to administer questions as to fact (called inter- 
rogatories), and the leave of the Court must be obtained. 
The interrogatories are settled by counsel, and the application 
is made by counsel, and the Master decides which inter- 
rogatories are allowable and appeals can follow on the 
Master’s order. 

When these and similar steps are completed the action 
may be “ set down ” for trial. It may have been ordered to 
be tried by a judge, with either a special or common jury, 
ot by a judge alone. The case, “A v. B,” takes its place at 
the bottom of the list of the cases which are to be tried by 
the same sort of tribunal. The solicitors then ask their 
respective counsel for advice as to the evidence to be called. 
The counsel can take no risks. He advises that statements 
or “ proofs ” of evidence be obtained from every conceivable 
person who may by any stretch of imagination speak to 
the most trivial point in the case. He must exhaust all the 
possibilities, as if one of these witnesses is not present adverse 
comment may be made. The solicitors take the statements 
and prepare the brief. Will the parties employ a K.C.? If 
one does the other is advised that he will be wise to do so. 
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The briefs are delivered and the question arises as to the 
fees to be paid. These questions are settled between the 
solicitor and the counsel’s clerk. Each counsel’s clerk does 
the best he can. If A’s counsel is offered 50 guineas A’s 
solicitor may be told that B’s is getting 75 guineas, and there 
is often a somewhat undignified auction. In addition to all 
this there are usually agreed bundles of documents, in which 
ate placed every document which could conceivably be 
considered to have any reference—however remote or 
formal—to the dispute. Then each party makes a copy of 
this agreed bundle for his counsel and a copy is made for 
the judge. 

In the meantime, what has happened to the case ? Slowly 
and deliberately the earlier cases in the list are disposed of. 
The solicitors keep careful watch. Then they see a 
“warned ” list to the effect that certain cases may be at the 
head of next week’s list. In the next week they may never 
see their case mentioned, but each afternoon they must make 
the most careful enquiries, and may be told that the case of 
“A v. B” is “third in,” before Mr. Justice Blank the next 
day. They don’t know how long the two previous cases 
will last ; they may try to find out from the solicitors in those 
cases. They must send telegrams to their witnesses and 
have them at Court. The two earlier cases may take all the 
day and the next day, but at any time they may end, by 
decision or settlement, and A’s case, with his counsel and 
witnesses, must be ready. During this time A and his 
witnesses must amuse themselves as best they may in the 
Courts while A’s counsel’s clerks keep their eyes on their 
cases while the counsel are back in their chambers or 
conducting cases in other Courts. 

Finally the case starts—speeches by counsel, evidence 
and cross-examinations, further speeches, summing-up by the 
judge and a verdict. That sounds quite a simple and short 
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hearing. The judge takes notes in longhand and the counsel 
and the wise witnesses keep their eye on his lordship’s pen. 
There are often arguments as to admissibility of evidence. 
Copy documents are inadmissible where the originals are 
available. Witnesses are called to prove what the other side 
know perfectly well is true. Indeed, the strict and precise 
rules of evidence cause untold expense and delay, which 
must appear to the laymen to be quite unnecessary. The 
bundles of agreed documents are produced and in some cases 
none of them are even read or mentioned, but in many cases 
only a selected few are ever mentioned to the Court. 

Each day that goes by means more expense and “A” has 
begun to realise what a law-suit is. He goes through tortures 
while the case is in progress. He grasps at chances of 
settlement which he knows are not fair, but he dreads the 
expense and uncertainty, and he has now come to understand 
that if only he can get his “costs” provided for he will 
have achieved a really substantial advantage. His case may 
be settled or he may see the jury file back into the box and 
their verdict may be one of financial ruin for him. 

That is not quite all. Each night the counsel and/or the 
judge may want a shorthand note of the proceedings. No 
shorthand writer is provided by the Courts. The parties 
engage professional shorthand writers. The manuscript of a 
day’s proceedings in the High Court costs anything from 
£20 to £30, with about 1/5 additional for each carbon copy. 
The provision of shorthand notes is one of the most expensive 
features of any protracted law-suit. 

Even if “A” wins his case he may be faced with appeals 
to the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, with very 
substantial costs, and on these appeals he may lose his case. 
Or a new trial may be ordered, and in the latter event the 
whole trial takes place again. His costs are ordered to be 
paid if he succeeds, and these are taxed, and he will be a 
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lucky man if he gets all the costs incurred by him. He may 
pay a counsel 150 guineas and only get 100 guineas allowed, 
and he must pay the balance. Up to 150 guineas for a K.C. 
he must pay the junior counsel two-thirds of the K.C.’s fee, 
even although the junior counsel might have taken the case 
alone—and thereby have had much more work and responsi- 
bility—for one half the fee. 

That is a short—very short—description of a law-suit. 
It may be less involved or more involved. It may bea 
comparatively simple case of a claim for injuries due to a 
motor accident, or it may be an involved case affecting patent 
rights, or a right-of-way or some such subject which will 
last for weeks ; but in the simplest case in the High Court 
a plaintiff who employs a junior counsel in a law-suit without 
the slightest complication or difficulty must expect an expense 
of at least {100 to £150. If the plaintiff loses he is, of course, 
ordered to pay the costs of the defendants. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that not only is there 
great expense and delay, but that it is not only poor people 
who are placed in difficulty. Apart from the Poor Persons 
Rules—about which something will be said later—and 
lawyers who ate prepared to undertake the work on a specu- 
lative basis, no person, even in the middle class, can con- 
template taking an action without at the same time 
contemplating that he may be ruined in the process. 

The person who has very humble means is helpless unless 
he comes within the category of a “ Poor Person.” In recent 
years the legal profession have been giving free legal assistance 
to certain persons. The class of persons to whom such 
assistance is given is prescribed by certain rules. The 
administration of the Poor Persons Rules is in the hands of 
the Law Society. That society or any provincial law society 
may issue a Poor Person’s Certificate, and upon that certificate 
being granted the person is provided with free legal 
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assistance. Before such a certificate can be obtained the 
applicant must satisfy the following tests :— 

(1) That he is not worth a sum exceeding £50 (excluding 
wearing apparel, etc.), or in special circumstances £100. 

(2) That his usual income does not exceed £2 per week, 
or in special cases £4 per week. 

(3) That he has reasonable ground for taking proceedings. 

There are certain special provisions with regard to 
mattimonial cases and other ancillary provisions aimed at 
preventing abuse. 

These persons may get access to the Courts without 
payment of Court fees and without paying their counsel and 
solicitor, and with a very unlikely possibility of being ordered 
to pay any costs. The class is very limited, and the whole 
scheme is open to certain criticisms which are not really 
appropriate to this article. The low limit of means before a 
litigant can qualify as a poor person makes these provisions 
useless to many people who could not contemplate the 
provision of even £100, and the effect is that these people 
ate deprived of justice. 

It is hoped that sufficient has been said to show what 
courage is required to embark upon a High Court law-suit. 
The litigant frequently only realises what is in store for him 
when it is too Jate to draw back. He may realise this when 
he is asked for a substantial figure “‘ on account of costs ” ; 
or he may realise it only when he sees the full panoply 
unfolded in the Court. His solicitor knows what the case is 
costing, and he also is bound to suffer anxiety. The litigant 
who commences a law-suit with the most enthusiasm is 
frequently the one who seeks for a scapegoat if the case is 
lost. The solicitor wants to settle, the counsel have really 
very little to gain in a prolonged law-suit, particularly when 
there is very little publicity attached to it. In these circum- 
stances a settlement is the obvious way out and, as a 
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consequence, a settlement is often effected in Court which 
involves the payment of huge costs, when such a settlement 
might well have been effected months before without the 
anxiety, the expense and the delay. 

It is only fair to say that by the New Procedure and other 
new tfules some attempt has been made to deal with the 
problems stated in this article, but these attempts are very 
limited in character and do not touch the fundamental 
problems. 

County Courts 

The County Courts are Courts which try actions the 
subject matter of which is similar to that of the High Court, 
but with a very limited jurisdiction, except that in certain 
cases the High Court may remit actions for trial in the County 
Court where the amount at stake is unlimited. There are 
certain cases in which the County Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the High Court. In many 
respects a County Court action for a person of moderate 
means need not be ruinous, but for the poor person the cost 
is prohibitive. Upon the question of expense the County 
Court has one or two obvious advantages. The Coutts sit 
throughout England, and there are only scattered districts 
where any distance has to be travelled to reach the Court. 
In the second place the procedure is neither so prolonged 
nor so technical, and what is important, the hearing is fixed 
for a definite date. 

Two classes of cases occupy a great deal of the time of 
the County Courts, viz., cases under the Rent Restriction 
Acts and under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Under 
the former Acts landlords of certain classes of houses are 
restricted in their rights as to obtaining possession of their 
houses and as tc the amount of rent they may charge. Claims 
to possession under the Act are very common in the County 
Court. The Acts and the decisions under the Acts have 
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produced so complicated a part of English Law that prac- 
tically no member of the public, and not many lawyers, 
understand it. The landlord frequently has professional 
assistance, but the tenant is usually unrepresented, for the 
simple reason that he belongs to the most impoverished 
section of the community. But for the assistance which he 
gets from the Bench he is usually helpless. Even with that 
assistance he does not know what legal defences are open to 
him, he does not know what witnesses are required, and he 
is quite ignorant of Court procedure. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that he is ordered to give up possession of his 
house and to pay the costs, which may amount to anything 
from £5 to £25; complete ruin for him unless he was 
ruined before the law-suit started, which, happily or un- 
happily, is so commonly the case that, not being able to pay 
anything at the start, he only owes more in the end. 

Cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act are on a 
different footing. They are commonly disputes as to 
capacity for work between an injured workman and his 
employer, the latter usually being represented by an insurance 
company. The insurance company alleges that the workman 
has wholly or partially recovered and claims the right to 
terminate or diminish the weekly compensation. The 
preliminary procedure is neither complicated nor prolonged. 
But the hearing! Usually counsel are engaged on both sides, 
and there are always one or more medical specialists. These 
doctors give diametrically opposed evidence, X-ray photo- 
gtaphs of the unfortunate man are produced, and examination, 
cross-examination and re-examination proceed at leisure. 
Sometimes the judge gives judgment, sometimes he reserves 
judgment, sometimes he adjourns the case. 

That short description may not convey much indication 
of what these cases may mean in terms of delay and expense. 
Closer examination is valuable. In the first place, in almost 
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all County Courts a// the parties in all the cases in the list for 
a particular day are summoned to be at Court at the opening 
of the Court at, say, 10-30. There is not, of course, any 
prospect of the cases being heard at that time. Usually there 
is an hour spent on “ Judgment Summonses ”—applications 
to imprison recalcitrant debtors. The case may start at 11-30 
or after lunch or not at all. Recently the writer was at a 
north country County Court in two of these cases. He was 
summoned for 10-30. He found, apart from judgment 
summonses, that there were 21 cases—of various sorts—on 
the list. His two cases were first and were contested, and the 
second finished at 3-45 p.m. The counsel, solicitors, parties 
and witnesses in the other cases were wasting their time, and 
finally many of them had to depart and return another day. 
It was obvious at the beginning that the judge could not 
possibly finish his list. Another instance: in a Court forty 
miles from London the writer arrived at Court, with counsel 
and two expensive London specialists, and the other side 
similarly equipped. Unfortunately his case was not early in 
the list, but he found other counsel, solicitors, specialists 
from London, in a worse plight, as they were last in the list. 
Neither of the cases was started and all the parties had to go 
again. These instances of delay and expense can be multiplied 
indefinitely. It needs little imagination to complete the 
picture. Here is an injured workman who may for months 
have been trying, with his wife and family, to exist on 30/- 
per week, which is the maximum weekly payment under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The counsel’s fee is just 
under {10 for an experienced counsel ; the specialist must 
have made at least one preliminary examination at a fee of 
£3 3s., and even for a London Court will require a fee of 
anything from 10 to 25 guineas for attendance at Court, and 
then there are the solicitor’s charges. The cost of one day’s 
hearing is impossible ; but what és a workman to do if there 
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« 


is an adjournment for “want of time”? Of course, in 
practice a workman who has been sensible is a member of 
his trade union, and they face the problem for him, but there 
are only about four million trade unionists out of a working 
population of about sixteen millions. What happens or can 
happen to the non-unionist whose rights in respect of an 
injury are disputed ? He can adopt only one of three courses. 
He can drop his case; he can accept an inadequate settle- 
ment; or he may go to a speculative lawyer, with conse- 
quences which are fairly obvious but beyond the scope of 
this article. He certainly cannot get his rights. 

The cases of costs and delay which have been discussed 
in this article are merely one aspect of this problem. The 
costs paid by the public when they purchase property are 
equally open to criticism. If “A” wishes to buy a house 
from “ B” for £1,000 he finds that he has to pay {10 stamp 
duty, and £18 is the fee which the solicitor can charge for 
investigating the title, etc., although it is certain that that 
same title has been investigated, at the cost of previous 
purchasers, on numerous previous occasions. Persons who 
have bought houses know that if they wish to buy anything 
but a house at almost any cost there is no formality, no 
expense—apart from stamp duties—and no delay. They may 
wonder why it cannot be done with houses. The compulsory 
system of registration of title in London has supplied some- 
thing of an answer, and a comparison of the legal costs in 
that area and in the rest of the country would repay the 
teader’s investigation. 


GENERAL 
The subject of law reform is being discussed principally 
because of the expense and delay in litigation. This article 
gives merely typical examples of both delay and expense. 
It has been shown how impossible it is for ordinary people 
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to buy one of the most expensive British commodities— 
justice. What is to be done? The first step is to endeavour 
to be acquainted with the facts. It is useless to make cheap 
gibes at the law and the lawyers. The jokes are not good as 
a tule, and in the last resort they are not jokes for the people 
who make them. The public is quite abysmally ignorant of 
the actual workings of our legal system and what are the 
root causes of the delay and expense. Lawyers know what 
the causes are, and only an informed public has any prospect 
of achieving law reform. The object of this article is to give 
some little information and an anxiety to obtain more. 
Although the subject of this series of articles is Law Reform, 
the reader may complain that there is very little, if any, 


suggestion of reform in this article. These suggestions must 


be made by more able and less sceptical persons. 
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OBJECTIVES OF COLONIAL 


EDUCATION 
By Epwin R. Emsree 


3, DUCATION the world over suffers from lack of clear 
analysis of its proper objectives. Muddy thinking is 
especially harmful where ancient cultures are under 
stress from the impact of modern civilization. Schools 
have fairly well found their place in Europe and America, 
where a chief task is to pass on to the rising generations the 
great accumulations of knowledge and to equip young people 
with intellectual tools, by means of which they can use and 
increase this knowledge. In primitive communities untouched 
by the West, the educational purpose is also pretty clear. 
Most such peoples have worked out a fairly successful system 
for passing on the mores, ideals, and taboos of the race, 
through the initiation ceremonies at puberty, the adolescent 
houses for boys and girls, and the general tribal and family 
organisations. But where primitive orders are being disturbed 
by Western dominance, the role of the school is by no means 
simple. In such situations the powerful social instrument of 
education must be used with clear understanding and with 
sound wisdom if it is to help more than it harms. 

It is surprising that so little deliberate analysis has gone 
into the planning of colonial education on the part of Western 
administrators, native leaders, or impartial observers and 
critics. In general it has been blandly assumed that education 
was self-evidently a good thing, that to offer schools of any 
kind to any people was a beneficent act, and that the ethical 
attitude of an administration could be judged by the budget 
provided for native education. Missionaries and humane 
administrators have vied with each other in rushing schools 
to native peoples the world over. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars and thousands of Western teachers have been poured 
into the education of “‘ backward people.” Yet there has 
been shockingly little consideration of what all this busy 
schooling was actually doing to native society and to 
individual personalities. 

Much of the earlier colonial education, both mission and 
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official, was aimed at making over native people on to the 
European pattern. By force of completely superior arms 
Europe easily took dominion over Africa and the East, 
With blithe arrogance the West assumed that since she was 
so far superior in arms and organisation and mechanics, she 
was also superior in all other qualities. She took for granted 
that her religion, her social and political forms, her family 
organisation, her economic systems, were better than anything 
which other people had built up for themselves. Christianity 
and capitalism, clothes and monogamy came in for a share of 
the awe-struck reverence which was really inspired by the 
omnipotence of European warships and the efficiency of 
Western organisation. 

Confused as to the elements of their true greatness and 
full of arrogance and self-assurance, the Western nations 
undertook as a sublime duty the transforming of “‘ backward 
people ” throughout the world into something approximating 
the Western model. However benign the motives, the 
combined efforts of administrators, missionaries, and business 
men have been directed to making “little Europeans ” of 
all native peoples. 

The lack has been in any intelligent analysis, any becom- 
ingly modest attitudes with respect to differing types of 
human attainment. Racial arrogance—which was as con- 
spicuous in Egypt and Greece and ancient China as it is in 
modern Europe—has beclouded the contact of cultures. 
The world effects of this attitude have been more devastating 
in recent times only because modern mechanics have given 
a power and a world sweep to present contacts undreamed 
of in previous history, and have thus made it possible for the 
powerful West to control and direct the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people the world over. 

Against arrogance and exploitation a slight but sharp 
doubt has recently grown up even among the Westerners 
themselves. The French and American revolutions were 
preliminary items in the new tendency to emphasize human 
values. The liberal movements, especially in England and 
Germany, at about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
gave a further impetus. The World War, the idealism of 
President Wilson, the new attitude adopted by the League of 
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Nations to the effect that colonial government was a trust 
to be executed not for profit, but for the benefit of the native 
people and of the world at large; these, and the threatened 
collapse of European civilization through the World War 
and the economic debacle, have softened our attitudes 
toward other cultures and mitigated our self-assurance as to 
the complete superiority of Western forms. 

Meanwhile the studies of anthropologists have revealed 
unexpected excellencies, as well as quaint oddities, in the arts 
of living of distant races. We are beginning to recognize 
that the ways of life of many non-industrial people may be 
in certain respects, for them at least, quite as good as our 
Western customs. 

The reaction in certain instances has swung opinion over 
to the opposite extreme. A tendency is now appearing in 
some quarters to over-glorify all things of the East, to 
worship the primitive, to belittle all things Western and 
industrial. Bath tubs and trousers are becoming terms of 
ridicule in certain esoteric circles. Any religion, no matter 
how superstitious and degrading, is declared by a few precious 
souls to be superior to Christianity. The most marvellous 
machines ate derided as toys or decried as destructive to 
culture and personality. 

In this rebellion against industrialism and the West, and 
in favour of primitivism and the East, it has been urged that 
the whole educational process should be directed toward 
aghie. native peoples in their ancient ways of life ; it has 

en suggested that primitive cultures should be mummified, 
held changeless in a changing world. 

Exclusive adherence to static preservation of native ways 
seems as narrow and as ill-justified as exclusive devotion to 
Westernization. A close, interdependent society is taking the 
place of the separateness and isolation in which races gtew 
up in former centuries. Rapid communications and world 
trade have created a new order. No nation and no race today 
can live to itself alone. In this new world society it behoves 
each group to hold on tenaciously to the good and serviceable 
in its own culture, and at the same time to learn and benefit 
by whatever tools and social institutions other groups have 
worked out successfully. 
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To put such an objective into effect much painful trial and 
error will doubtless have to be experienced before workable 
programmes of education are developed for differing tegions, 
Meanwhile, the first task is to differentiate the characteristic 
and useful aspects of the conflicting civilizations. 


TOOLS OF THE WEST 


The great achievement of Western civilization is its 
unprecedented development of tools; the ferreting out, 
through science, of the secrets of nature and the putting of 
all forces to work for man’s service and convenience through 
invention and efficient organisation. The West has carried 
this whole business of the use of tools beyond anything ever 
dreamed of in any other area at any other era. The 
accomplishments of science and machines are all about us, 
blatantly and gloriously conspicuous. In many ways they 
have transformed the condition of life in the West and 
throughout the world. The industrial revolution, efficient 
machine manufacture, and scientific farming have brought in 
a new plenty in happy contrast to man’s age-old, desperate, 
hand struggle to obtain enough food and shelter and supplies 
to keep life going from day to day. Modern communications 
have made of the whole earth a small, easily accessible 
province. Through a single phase of science—medicine and 
its application in public health—we have curbed the great 
contagions, have prolonged the average duration of life by 
two decades, and have greatly improved the daily freedom 
from disease and the robustness of our health. 


Not only have we wrought these overt triumphs, but in 
the course of them we have developed to a high degree the 
intellectual tools—language, concepts of precision, mathe- 
matical theory, science—so that these are not only means of 
achieving fresh victories, but are also in themselves a 
broadening of mental scope, an enlargement of the intellectual 
life. 

Tools, both mechanical and intellectual, are the great 
achievements of the West. They are contributions to world 
society, ample to justify our conspicuous place in the sun. 
They are our unique gift. 
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LIVING IN THE EAstT 


While the West has been developing science and mechanics 
and efficient organisation, other peoples have been working 
out satisfying ways of life of very different kinds. In the 
Polynesian Islands, in China and the villages of Japan, in the 
Malay Archipelago and in Africa, there are not the efficient 
tools of the West, but there is an astonishing amount of 
enjoyment and expression. In Java or Bali or Samoa, song 
and dance and drama have a large place in the life of every one. 
There is less devotion to careful planning for the future, but 
much more delight in the present. Life in such places seems 
to be clearly understood, even by the simplest villager or 
farmer, to be something to be lived as it goes along. Success 
to them is not a remote achievement but something to be 
realised every day. 


Art in the East is not the prefzssion of a few, but the 
expression of many. Weaving, the making of tapa or batik, 
the carving of temple ornaments or of simple utensils for the 
home, ate matters not only of utilitarian labour but also of 
cteative joy. Dancing and singing are not merely diversions 
but accomplishments of high prestige. The rice fields are 
tended with devotion for the purpose of a maximum crop, 
and the fields themselves become items of loveliness in a 
beautiful landscape. 


Graceful living receives a devotion almost incompre- 
hensible in Europe and America. The ceremonial tea in 
Japan occupies hours and is carried out with scrupulous 
tegatd for traditional conventions of courtesy and dignity ; 
the arrangement of flowers is considered so important as to 
require an education as long and arduous as that we give to 
science or mathematics. Routine tasks, such as the harvesting 
of rice in Java or the deliberations of the village chiefs in a 
Polynesian fono, or the reception of visitors anywhere in the 
East, ate invested with elaborate ceremony. Consideration 
for the feelings of others runs through all of daily life. The 
courtesies due one’s fellows are respected throughout the 
East to such an extent that a breach of etiquette is regarded 
there with the same horror that we look upon a breach of 
contract. 
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It is hard to give in general statements a true picture of 
life in primitive communities, or among the masses of even 
such highly developed Eastern nations as China and Japan, 
Much hardship and suffering run hand in hand with joy and 
beauty—just the hardships which naturally flow from the 
absence of science and tools. Disease cripples all of the East 
to an extent that seems terrible and inexcusable to persons 
who have begun to take for granted the recent progress of 
hygiene in North America and Western Europe. Life is still 
a desperate hand struggle for the barest of necessities in food 
and shelter for many of these people who lack efficient tools. 
Miserable huts often house pigs and goats and cattle and 
crawling vermin, as well as persons so poor and helpless as 
scarcely to deserve the name of human beings. And the lack 
of such intellectual tools as a world literature and scientific 
method limit mental scope and outlook. In spite of these 
harsh handicaps even the common people throughout the 
Orient and the islands of the Pacific get a great deal out of 
life as it flows by. 


There is much to be said, also, for the economy which 
characterizes communities which we call primitive. The 
closely knit tamily clan and the communal village give an 
economic security unknown under competitive capitalism. 
These compact units based on common labour and a common 
sharing of products offer calm stability, an incentive to 
co-operation, and a fine arena for the development of talents, 
not so much for competitive gain or individual prestige as 
for the enrichment of the common life. 


Partly because of communal living there is throughout 
the East a reverence that comes from feeling oneself a part 
of the whole life process—rather than an enemy or competitor 
of other persons and other forces. Of course a good deal 
that passes for reverence in any group is merely superstition 
and childish fear. But there is a modicum of authentic 
reverence that flows naturally from sensitivity to beauty, 
desire for graceful living, an economy based on mutual 
helpfulness and common sharing, and a feeling of kinship 
with the universal forces, most of which must always remain 
mysterious, and all of which have gone into the creation of us. 
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Not all of the too's, of course, have been devised in the 
West, and grace is not the possession solely of the East. 
Many clever devices, such as gunpowder and the printing 
ptess, were invented in China long before the period of 
European supremacy, and the tools used in many primitive 
countries today are as ingenious as any worked out by 
Western science. Certain parts of Western Europe and 
America ate not entirely lacking in expression, though a 
shocking amount of our “ recreation ” comes from watching 
performances of others, in concerts or moving pictures or 
athletic contests, rather than in spontaneous creative action 
by the great body of individuals themselves. While the 
achievements of various parts of the world overlap each other, 
in general it is fair to say that the West excels in tools and 
organisation and in the power and efficiences and conveniences 
which flow from them, and the East excels in expression and 
day-by-day enjoyment of life as it flows by. 


EDUCATION 


Education, then, would seem self-evidently a different 
matter in different regions. In the industrial West it is proper 
that the emphasis should be on the tool subjects, languages, 
mathematics and science, for indeed on these are built the 
mores of our tribes. In the non-industrial countries children 
should just as naturally give their chief attention to gaining 
skill and competence in the native arts and crafts, to learning 
the customs and habits of life which characterize the given 
people, to gaining rich knowledge of the folk-lore, the 
history and traditions and poetry and songs of the group. 
Acquaintance with the greater world and competence in 
handling the mechanical and intellectual tools of the West 
should be supplementary. 

It is important that this emphasis be correctly placed. 
Because of the great prestige which powerful tools have 
given to the West it is easy for young people the world 
over to be so impressed by Western success that they are 
willing to sell their whole rich birthright for the mess of 
pottage so gaudily offered through Western ways. In many 
places the younger generations are acquiring no skill in their 
own arts and crafts, are giving no study to the ways of life 
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carefully and beautifully worked out by their ancestors, are 
losing respect for their native customs, and are rushing to 
ape the European in his trivialities and failures as well as in 
his means of success. Trousers, movies, “ democracy,” 
competitive scramble for individual material gain, membership 
in a foreign church, futilely busy routine, jazz music, 
mechanical gadgets—all these are avidly swallowed by the 
awe-struck youth with no realization of what they mean, 
and with no understanding that these are merely the incidental 
trappings of Western civilization. 

If the young people can learn to choose the good elements 
of both types of civilization their lives will be enriched. 
For if they disregard the efficient mechanics and intellectuality 
of the West, they will remain needlessly weak before the 
forces of nature and the — of oppressing nations. Yet 
if they throw over all of their own rich heritage, life will lose 
meaning and significance to them in their home setting, and 
they will be making this supreme cultural sacrifice in order 
to be admitted only partially to a civilization which itself is 
only partly good, which requires the joy and creative expres- 
sion and communal feeling of the East to make it a fully 
satisfying way of life. 

A New Scwoor For Curers’ Sons IN SAMOA. 

Attempts are under way in several colonial areas to apply 
the principles that we have been discussing, to use education 
as an instrument for perfecting native people in their own 
atts and crafts, while preparing them gradually for par- 
ticipation in the busy powerful civilization of the modern 
world which is pressing upon them. Projects and proposals 
in American Samoa and in the Dutch East Indies are among 
the most recent examples. 

The Barstow Foundation for Education in American 
Samoa, following a study in the summer of 1932, has estab- 
lished a new type of school in this small group of islands in 
the South Pacific. While supported by a private foundation, 
the school has the hearty approval of the Samoan chiefs and 
is to be a unit in the regular public system of education 
maintained by the American administrators. 

The problem before the Barstow commissioners was to 
devise an institution which would meet the needs of a people 
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who are moving over from primitive ways to close association 
with Western industrialism. The dual objective of the school 
in Samoa is to maintain respect for the native customs and 
competence in the ancient skills, and at the same time to 
equip the new generations with the intellectual tools which 
mankind the world over has devised and perfected : language, 
number, science and its application, modern social institutions 
and their uses. 

In planning the new school the commissioners frankly 
turned their backs on the American ideal of democratic 
education. The time is too short to give thorough under- 
standing of the new ways to the whole people, and there is 
too much danger that undigested fragments of the new 
learning will simply corrupt the populace. If a small number 
of chiefs and leaders can be given a thorough understanding 
of Western ways, and induced to retain respect and com- 
petence in their own customs, this small group can easily 
direct the course of the whole people. It was agreed, therefore 
to concentrate the efforts of the Barstow Foundation on a 
single school for a small number of prospective chiefs and 
leaders. 

The new school will offer a course of three years for not 
mote than twenty young men, who will be in residence 
during the entire period. The students, who will range in 
age from sixteen to twenty-two years, will previously have 
had elementary instruction in their village schools. The 
institution will have not only classrooms but gardens and 
fisheries, and facilities for arts and crafts. These will be used 
not for specific vocational training, but for giving the students 
general skill in the handling of their native materials. The 
school will be a small community and will support itself 
through its own agriculture and fishing and handicrafts, just 
as each village maintains itself in the primitive communism 
which characterizes Samoan life. Every effort will be made 
to maintain and glorify the native methods of self-expression. 
The siva dance will have something like the same place in 
student life that football or cricket has in American and 
European schools. The ancient ceremonials will be carried 
out with scrupulous regard for traditional propriety. It is 
hoped that the school will become something of an ethno- 
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logical centre through the collection of interesting objects 
of material culture, and through the writing down of stories, 
myths and folk-lore. 

While the young men will spend much of their time in 
acquiring competence in their own folkways, they will also 
be learning the fundamental branches of Western knowledge. 
They will be taught the English language so that they can 
communicate with their own present rulers, and so that they 
can have at their disposal the literature and learning of the 
world. They will be given the rudiments of mathematics 
in order to gain the concepts of measurement and precision, 
They will be introduced to science as a means of searching 
out the secrets of nature, and will be shown its applications, 
especially in experimental agriculture in their own garden, 
and in public health, purified water systems, and protection 
from noxious vermin. They will be made acquainted with 
the social institutions of the West, so that they will have an 
understanding of the very different concepts which govern 
the conduct of Western nations in such matters as government, 
law, money, private property rights, and effective industrial 
organisation. 

All these Western subjects are so new and strange to such 
a people that only by the greatest skill and diligence can a 
small number of young people be given an understanding of 
them in three years’ time. For this reason the students are 
all to live in the school, and it is hoped that daily association 
with the teachers in common tasks and social intercourse 
will richly supplement the formal instruction in the class- 
rooms. ‘To this end it is proposed to have an American or 
European and his wife as principals of the school, while a 
Samoan and his wife will serve as co-principals. Samoan 
teachers will conduct the classes and direct the practical work. 

One of the problems in any such school is to avoid 
detaching the students from their home environment. It is 
easy for pupils, becoming vain of their new knowledge, to 
look down upon their fellows in the villages. And it is easy 
for the local chiefs to become disgusted at the new-fangled 
manners of the pupils and refuse to allow them any part in 
village affairs. To avoid this it is proposed to have in the 
midst of the school course an externe year. Individual pupils 
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are to return to their own villages at the end of their first 
or second year of schooling and serve for a period in the 
traditional duties of manaia, young prospective chiefs. They 
will be accepted for continued residence in the school only 
on certificate from the local chiefs that they have fulfilled 
their functions faithfully and competently. It is realized that 
this will slow down the work of instruction. The duties of a 
manaia ate running errands, waiting upon the chiefs, and in 
general doing obeisance to the elders. But it is so important 
for the future leadership of the pupils that they keep in 
sympathetic relations to the village life that this externe year 
seems one of the most important parts of the programme. 

This high adventure in aristocratic education, which hopes 
to hold the delicate balance between old and new in the 
transition period of a primitive people, will depend for its 
success largely upon the persons found to direct it. It is 
therefore especially gratifying to report that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Brown, who have had successful experience in 
British colonial education in East Africa, and who are 
competent and sympathetic students of races and cultures, 
have accepted the direction of the new school in American 
Samoa. 


New Proposats FoR DutcH INDIA 


The problem in the Dutch East Indies is very different 
from that in Samoa. As contrasted with only some thirty-five 
thousand people in the Samoan Islands (including those under 
New Zealand mandate as well as those ruled by the United 
States), the Netherland Indies have a population of sixty 
million, over forty million of whom are on the single highly 
developed island of Java. Furthermore, in Island India it 
is not a question of the beginnings of education ; the Dutch 
have built up over many years a school system which touches 
neatly two million pupils in some twenty thousand schools 
spread widely over the island group. 

A commission from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, at the 
suggestion and arrangement of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and at the invitation of the Department of 
Education of Dutch India, made a survey of schools of 
Island India in the winter of 1932-33. The comparative view- 
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point in the study of colonial education was conspicuous in 
this survey group : the education of Malay peoples under the 
Dutch government was studied by two Americans and one 
Englishman, whose special experience had been on the one 
part in negro education in America, and on the other in the 
direction of schools in a British colony in East Africa. 

The recommendations of the Dutch India survey are not, 
as in Samoa, for a spectacular new institution, but for a 
general shift of emphasis throughout the school system. The 
schools which the Dutch have established are admirably 
planned and efficiently executed so far as the teaching of 
Western knowledge is concerned. The chief criticism is that 
the schools take so little account of the history and culture 
of the people themselves in this great archipelago. 

Probably the most successful branch of the educational 
system is at the primary level. Some 15,000 village elementary 
schools are efficiently handled, close to the soil, and aim to 
give the mass of the children of the islands acquaintance with 
the elementary tool subjects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Conducted in the vernacular languages, by native 
teachers, in native type buildings, right in the little villages 
where the children live, there is small likelihood that these 
schools will disturb the quiet current of village life. And 
they are giving fairly effectively the simple tool subjects of 
modern civilization. 

But in these village schools, right at the beginning of the 
educational course, there is no recognition of the local 
culture; instead, there is exclusive devotion to Western 
subjects. With gamelon music so beautiful and so readily at 
hand, with the dance so intricately bound up with history 
and folk-lore, with the soil so vital to the life of the dense 
populations, it would seem that these were as much the 
materials of life, and hence the materials of education, as 
the three r’s. 

Schools in Java and the other islands carry the enormous 
prestige of the powerful civilization which is now dominating 
these peoples. What the school teaches is regarded as the 
essence of successful life in the modern world; what the 
school ignores may easily fall into disrepute and be thought 
of as trivial if not actually the mark of backwardness. 
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A specific criticism is levelled against the Westernizing 
rocess Of schools in the outlying islands in the matter of 
clothes. In Bali, for example, it is the universal native custom 
of men, women and children to wear merely a sarong. This 
is a costume beautiful in itself and perfectly adapted to the 
climate. Yet children to be admitted to any school in Bali 
must put on European clothes, at least a shirt or waist above 
the sarong. If this absurd rule continues it will not be long 
before all Bali is lured away from its graceful and hygienic 
costume, and into cumbersome shirts and waists and coats 
and pants, maybe even to stockings and petticoats. 

At the other extreme from the elementary schools the 
commission recommends reorganisation of the university 
departments. It is to the university level that one looks for 
the cultivation and interpretation of the finest aspects of a 
given culture. The university departments already established 
in Java are offering instruction in certain phases of European 
civilization—medicine, law and engineering—but they ignore 
almost completely the culture of Island India, and also the 
notable achievements of the neighbouring oriental civiliza- 
tions. Responsibility for this one-sided development falls not 
alone on the European directors. The native pressure is for 
Western learning and opportunities in the Western profes- 
sions. But a university should be superior to conventional 
pressures for routine instruction. There is no reason for 
maintaining this recondite and expensive superstructure unless 
it is creative as well as pedagogic. The real justification of so 
high an educational branch as a university is its capacity to 
foster original contributions to knowledge, fresh interpre- 
tations to experience. 

Creditable work on various aspects of Malay culture is 
already under way in several parts of the Dutch Indies. 
Studies in religion, art and archeology have been made by the 
Archeological Service and by the Batavian Museum ; brilliant 
work by a few individuals has been done in the study of 
Malay music and musical instruments ; the Djaava Society 
is active in preserving and interpreting various aspects of 
Javanese arts and crafts. These activities, at the present time 
scattered and ill-supported, might properly be united in a 
strong department of Malay history and art supplemented 
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by professorships or departments in general oriental history 
and oriental religion. 

Such university depar.ments would be significant in- 
fluences in creating a new point of view toward native 
accomplishments on the part of both the Dutch and the 
native inhabitants of the islands. They would also have 
influence on the schools generally, since it is much easier for 
ideas to percolate downward in an educational system than 
to build up from the lower grades. Instead of simply 
rehearsing subjects better developed at many European 
universities, such departments would be making distinctive 
contributions to knowledge and to world understanding. 

The group which has studied the Dutch East Indies makes 
recommendations for changes not only in formal schooling, 
but in the whole range of procedures which fall under the 
broader meaning of education. There has, for example, been 
little improvement in the standards of living, especially in 
rural communities. In spite of three hundred years of 
European rule, and in spite of the continued introduction of 
Western ways, the living condition of the average peasant is 
shockingly poor. Ideas of hygiene, probably the greatest 
single contribution of Western science, have not penetrated 
the rural regions, and have had little influence on personal 
habits. While Java and certain of the other islands have 
increased greatly their agricultural output, the average 
peasant is still about as destitute as ever. The newer com- 
mercial crops have gone to feed Europe and to enrich 
individual planters rather than to raise the level of living 
among the islanders themselves. 

The birth-rate has been allowed to rise until the swelling 
population threatens to stultify any humane living by its own 
numbers. The Island of Java has multiplied its population 
six fold within a century, from slightly over six million in 
1825 to forty-one million in 1930. This rural island is now 
mote densely populated than any other country in the world, 
with the single exception of highly industrialized Belgium. 
Unless an educational programme of limitation of births is 
carried through promptly and effectively, life in this beautiful 
island is in danger of choking itself from sheer numbers, of 
falling to the low level of animal existence of large parts of 
ovet-populated China. 
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Higher living standards, improved hygiene, population 
control are among the problems of general education, which 
can be solved only in part by the schools, which require also 
government action, propaganda by newspapers and other 
agencies, the gradual reshaping of public sentiment. Among 
these larger educational projects also is a shift of interest 
from too great absorption in Western power and efficiency 
to renewed respect for native arts and culture. 

The Dutch have wrought an educational structure in the 
Indies which by es standards calls forth only admira- 
tion and praise. Dutch thoroughness and patience have been 
infused with keen intelligence in the planning and execution 
of the school system of this great island empire. 

The native peoples of the archipelago have given abundant 
ptoofs of their creative and organising ability. The ancient 
temples, the present state of the fine arts, especially music 
and dance and sculpture, the effective village organisation, 
the amazing system of irrigation devised and executed by 
native initiative and industry, which keeps a million rice fields 
constantly suffused with living water—these are sufficient 
indications that the inhabitants of these islands are not 
backward peoples. ‘The Dutch are sympathetic and co- 
operative with the native population to a greater degree than 
most colonial powers. And the native people are on the 
whole well disposed toward the Dutch. 

With these great strengths in the peoples and government 
of Island India, the opportunity for a truly creative educational 
development is exceptionally bright. In spite of prejudice 
and inertia inherent in any such situation, one hopes with 
some confidence that the opportunity will be seized. If to 
the present thorough instruction in Western subjects are 
added equally wise and effective methods of imparting respect 
for the local culture and competence in the native arts and 
crafts; if to the efficiencies of a government system can be 
coupled the pride and enthusiasm of local initiative and 
responsibility ; if such vital matters as improved living 
standards, public health, and population control can be 
included in the broader aspects of an educational programme, 
then education in Island India will become a distinctive 
contribution to world society. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Joun S. Hoy.tanp 


IKE all other human institutions and affairs, Russia 

is a mixture of good and evil. Unfortunately such 

savage passions ate immediately aroused in this 

country by the mere mention of the name Russia, 
that it is extremely hard to achieve, and maintain, a detached 
and objective point of view, without which it is impossible 
to distinguish the good from the evil. We are apt to regard 
the whole vast complex of movements and ideals which 
makes up modern Russia as either altogether black (or red) 
or altogether white. In point of fact, however, there are 
many lessons to be learnt from the new Russian system. 
There are excellencies to be imitated, and evils to eschew. 
We shall be extremely foolish if we endeavour to ignore 
these lessons. Such an attitude will involve our remaining 
aloof from the most interesting and important thing going 
forward in our generation. It will involve also our being 
proportionately the poorer, in many ways. If, on the other 
hand, we try to form a sane and unprejudiced evaluation of 
the defects and achievements of modern Russia, we may gain 
invaluable knowledge, both from the negative and from the 
positive point of view. 

It will be well to take the negative side of things first, 
and to notice at the start that the whole situation of affairs 
in Russia proclaims aloud that it is both futile and very 
perilous to attempt to dragoon a population consisting 
mainly of peasants. During the past two or three years the 
food situation has become exceedingly serious in almost all 
parts of European Russia. I myself met a woman who stood 
in a queue from 3 to 9 a.m. every morning in order to obtain 
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milk ; and a man who said that he had spent fourteen hours 
in a queue the previous day in order to obtain a small quantity 
of cheese. It is reckoned that each Russian family spends 
on an average two hours a day in standing in queues. 
Obviously such a condition of affairs lays a very heavy 
handicap upon the effort for economic reconstruction. The 
visitor constantly hears grim stories, which cannot be entirely 
without foundation, regarding actual famine and starvation. 
He himself, though he is fed on the fat of the land in com- 
parison with the average Russian, feels the pinch of hunger 
all through his visit. He finds half-ripe crops guarded by 
armed men, in order to prevent pilfering by starving people. 
All this suffering, with the consequent discontent, is directly 
or indirectly due to the application of unwise methods of 
violence in the effort rapidly to collectivize the peasantry, 
during the latter part of 1929 and the early months of 1930. 
In this period a large proportion of the peasantry in the chief 
agricultural districts were compelled, often by brutal methods, 
to enter the collective farms. The result was a wholesale 
slaughtering of stock ; for the peasants chose to kill and eat 
their beasts rather than to collectivize them. Hence arises the 
present-day very serious shortage of meat, dairy-produce and 
horses for work on the fields. The gravity of the situation 
which was developing was realised before long; and the 
central government, which generally shows a commendable 
willingness to acknowledge errors, refusing to be bound 
down by petty considerations of prestige, reversed its policy 
in Stalin’s famous edict of March 2, 1930. But almost 
irreparable damage had already been done. The feelings of 
the peasants had been outraged, and peasants have long 
memories. Ever since that time there has been in evidence 
a vast half-unconscious campaign of non-co-operation on 
the part of the agricultural population. They seem to be 
happy enough on their collective farms, where the work can 
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be accomplished in a fraction of the time needful under the 
old conditions of individual farming, and where the ample 
leisure is filled with a wide range of skilfully organised 
“ cultural ” activities. But beneath the surface the peasants 
ate still sulky. The recent forcible requisitioning of grain 
has made them more so. They refuse to work extra hours, 
especially at the task of weeding, merely because government 
wishes them to do so. The result is a considerable degree of 
what can only be called peasant-sabotage, and very serious 
losses through under-weeding, upon which losses the 
government organs lay great stress. 

It seems evident that you can take a peasant to the 
collective farm but you cannot make him weed its fields. 
The position is aggravated by the lack of commodity-goods 
for sale in the village shops. The peasants refuse to work 
extra hours, at the command of a government which they 
feel to have treated them unjustly, when all that they get 
for such extra work is payment in paper roubles, which will 
purchase them nothing. The true solution for these diffi- 
culties, and it is one which the government is belatedly 
beginning to adopt, is considerate and sympathetic treatment 
of the peasantry, and a concentration for some time of 
industrial energy upon the supply of goods which peasants 
want to buy, especially textiles and footwear. So long as 
relics are left of the attitude which regards the peasant as a 
public enemy, to be brow-beaten and exploited for the sake 
of the town population, there is little to be hoped. 

A second main mistake is the Anti-God campaign. 
Western critics of Russia are apt to underestimate the 
superstition and corruption of the old ecclesiastical system. 
They are apt also to misunderstand the content and aim of the 
movement against religion. A visit to the great Anti-God 
Museum housed in St. Isaac’s Cathedral, Leningrad, or to 
the smaller museums in other places, will provide ample 
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evidence both of the need for reform and of the fact that 
reform is contemplated chiefly through the spread of general 
enlightenment (¢.g., in regard to such simple scientific facts as 
the rotation of the earth). None the less, in so far as the 
Anti-God movement is a direct attack upon genuine Christian 
idealism and practice, it is a waste of time, and is doomed to 
failure. It is a negative undertaking, absorbing a great deal 
of energy and attention which might be much mote usefully 
directed to one or other of the great positive tasks confronting 
the new Russia. It is also a futile undertaking, self- 
stultifying, and bound to defeat its own ends. Persecution 
has always been good for genuine religion, which is a spiritual 
reality seated deep in the human heart, not to be eradicated 
by external force. Much of the best idealism of the com- 
munists—the passion for justice on behalf of the oppressed 
and exploited, the emphasis on the value of childhood, the 
giving of full human rights to women, the ideal of regeneration 
by brotherhood as applied in the case of waifs, criminals and 
social outcasts, is profoundly Christian in tone. The effort 
to stamp out Christianity is not only negative and futile, it 
may be suicidal, as calculated to destroy this idealism. More- 
over, there are many signs that religion driven out by the 
door comes back by the window. No one who has watched 
the reverent thousands visiting, day after day, the tomb of 
Lenin can doubt that he is witnessing the birth of a new 
religion. Central Asian tribes are already singing hymns to 
Lenin. His written works and his speeches are collated, 
examined, codified, with as much care as if they were inspired 
Scripture. The Communist Party is an extremely efficient 
priesthood for the new religion, inculcating a new social ethic 
with a vigour which puts other priesthoods to shame. The 
enthusiasm which marks the Young Communists (Kom- 
somols); their conviction that they are building a new 
world in Russia, ultimately for the benefit of all humanity ; 
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their eagerness to sacrifice themselves in this cause, are al] 
evidence of the fact that religion, dammed back from its 
accustomed channels, is forming for itself new methods of 
expression. Communists will, of course, strenuously deny 
any such idea. Their denial would be more securely based 
if they would abstain from the negative, persecuting aspects 
of the Anti-God campaign, and rely upon the active spreading 
of education, enlightenment and civilised living for the 
combating of superstition. 

There is another danger which the observer from abroad 
sees present in the new Russian situation. It is the increasing 
tendency to canalize young life into standard lines. Under 
the modern developments of polytechnization in education 
a child is drafted at an early age into some form of industrial 
or agricultural training, in which he or she receives 
specialised practical instruction to the extent of 50 per cent. 
of the school time. Consequently, by the time he or she 
leaves secondary school he is already a skilled worker in one 
branch of work. Inevitably he takes up this line of activity 
as a permanency. Later he secures, or is elected by his shop- 
mates to, a place in a university, where some 85 per cent. 
of his time is occupied, probably for six years, in technological 
studies along the line which he has already taken up. The 
dearth of skilled workers on the one hand, for the staffing 
of the vast new industrial undertakings, and on the other 
hand the “ fluidity of labour,” which the government is 
regarding as a more and more serious problem, makes it 
needful to place increasingly onerous restrictions on the 
individual’s liberty to change his job. Already to leave a 
key-industry, like railway service, is treated as a political 
offence, and may therefore be punished with death. Recent 
decrees enact that a worker absenting himself from his place 
of employment for a single day without adequate reason 
may lose both his bread-ticket and his “ residential facilities.” 
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Under existing conditions of shortage of food and housing, 
such a penalty, if enforced in the depth of a Russian winter, is 
not far short of a sentence to-death, and in effect extends the 
political character of the offence of leaving one’s employment 
from the key-industries to industry generally. No doubt such 
restrictions may be regarded as a gesture, and would be 
exceedingly hard to enforce; but they are indicative of a 
tendency noticeable in many connections, the increasingly 
drastic enforcement of a centrally controlled system, which 
means that a man or woman is drafted into one type of work 
at an early age, and is compelled to remain in it for the rest 
of his life. Such regimentation reminds one of the 
government-enforced guild-system under the late Roman 
Empire. It may be called a caste-system without the here- 
ditary element, but with its requirements made binding by 
the death penalty. The regimentation familiar in regard to 
thought, art, culture, and expressed by means of the un- 
ceasing propaganda to which every Russian is subjected 
at almost every moment of his waking life, is being extended 
to include the manner in which he earns his bread. However 
needful such a system may be, in order to get the new industry 
running, and keep it running, there is an obvious approx- 
imation to slavery involved in it. 

So much for the negative side of the picture. More might 
be said, for instance, regarding inefficiency (we found a vast 
dairy-farm without milk-coolers, a vast poultry-farm stocked 
with the wrong breed of poultry, and a large factory held 
up for lack of packing cases), or regarding the subordination 
of human values to communist state-interest. But it is time 
to turn to the consideration of the positive aspects of the 
great Russian experiment. 

First amongst these positive aspects must be set the fact 
that Russia has taken the leadership of the world in making 
the interests of childhood paramount in the national counsels. 
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The children get the best of everything, the best food, and 
proportionately more of it than adults, the best buildings, 
the best care and attention. The Russian state realises that 
it is building for the future ; that the success or failure of its 
policies will only become apparent to generations ahead, and 
that this means the subordination of the present adult genera. 
tion to that now in childhood. Consequently, the middle-aged 
and elderly people appear to be almost callously neglected 
by the Government, and the children and young people almost 
pampered. Our party were shown a great new industrial 
town which has been planned from the beginning with this 
as a fundamental consideration, that no child shall have to 
cross a street in going from its home to the places at which 
it obtains food, recreation and instruction. We visited a 
number of elaborately planned and equipped children’s parks, 
places run by children for children (we were introduced to 
the chairman of the managing committee in one of these, and 
found her to be a bright girl of eleven, with—characteristically 
—a boy a year and a half older as her second-in-command). 
Mothers can bring their children to these admirable parks 
and leave them there whilst they are at their work. The child 
receives a change of clothes, a medical inspection, three 
meals, supervised play, a certain amount of instruction, and 
other facilities, for the equivalent of about a penny-farthing 
in actual money value. There are scores of such parks in the 
big cities, and hundreds of holiday homes and other institu- 
tions for children outside of them. In the villages generally 
the first house one is shown is the créche, and it is usually 
situated in the best building in the place—often in a residence 
which in the past belonged to an aristocrat or a wealthy 
peasant. Everywhere the arrangements for the well-being 
of children are exhibited to the stranger as things of first-class 
importance. Maternity hospitals, child-feeding clinics, 
créches, holiday homes, infant schools, homes for delicate 
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children, all manner of interesting educational institutions— 
they represent a titanic effort, made by a people in the past 
notoriously backward in its treatment of the rising generation, 
to make the interests of youth predominant. No doubt 
mixed up with this enlightened attitude and policy is a great 
deal of crude propagandism, amounting to a dangerously 
unwise drive for the standardisation of thought and ways of 
living. But on the whole the Russian people deserve our 
unstinted admiration for the courage and self-sacrifice with 
which they have set about the task of subordinating the 
interests of the present to the future. The meaning of the 
new outlook may be illustrated by the attitude of the crowded 
audiences which still, years after its first release, attend 
performances of the famous film, The Road to Life. This 
film shows the manner in which the bezprizorni, the homeless 
waifs left in large numbers after the great famine ten years 
ago, have been transformed from dangerous young criminals 
to useful citizens. The miracle was accomplished, not by 
the police (who had endeavoured in vain to reclaim these 
waifs by ordinary police methods), but by the Young 
Communists, who used only the methods of constructive 
brotherhood. This film is still followed with breathless 
interest and enthusiasm. The reclamation of the bez prizorni 
by such methods is evidently felt to be a typical outcome of the 
new national outlook. Violence had been tried and had 
failed. Nothing was left, short of extermination, except the 
methods of persuasion, of brotherhood, and of freedom. 
The Komsomols went and lived amongst the bez prizorni on 
their own level, making friends with them, and gradually 
interesting them in a better way of life. These Komsomols, 
who thus applied the methods of brotherhood so successfully, 
are regarded as national heroes. They are held to have 
performed invaluable service to the community as a whole. 
It is a pity that the lesson so effectually taught in this sphere 
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has not been applied in other spheres. Everywhere one is 
confronted by evidence of the disasters which result from 
supposing that social and spiritual ends can be served by 
standardisation, mechanisation and violence, instead of by 
persuasion, freedom and brotherhood. The building of a 
socialist state is a hazardously spiritual undertaking. It 
demands great and sustained earnestness of motive and action, 
an unfailing belief in the value of the average man (and of 
the sub-average man), a determination to forego personal 
and present advantage for the sake of the community and of 
the future, a rigorous self-consecration to the needs of a wider 
whole. These are “ fruits of the spirit.” It may be possible 
by central action to create an environment in which they will 
develop more easily than under the conditions of indi- 
vidualism and unrestrained competition; but it is flatly 
impossible to call them into existence by means of a mechanical 
system of propaganda, coupled with drastic suppression of all 
contrary developments. Spiritual ends cannot be achieved by 
non-spiritual means. Right ideals and practice in com- 
munity living can only be brought into existence by the 
methods of the spirit—i.e., by the methods used by the 
Komsomols to reclaim the bexprizorni, persuasion, brother- 
hood, freedom. The Bolsheviks have blazoned this fact 
before their own people, and also before the peoples of many 
other lands, by means of this great and phenomenally 
successful film. If persuasion, brotherhood and freedom were 
the only methods to succeed in this crucial test case, why 
cannot the communists perceive that the same principles 
apply in relation to the other problems of the new socialist 
world-order ? As the film in question shows, these spiritual 
methods seem sometimes slow and uncertain. There are 
bound to be set-backs, failures and disappointments ; but if 
the will of brotherhood and freedom holds firm, success in 
the end is assured. 
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When I saw The Road to Life in Moscow, it had already 
been running for years, but the house was crowded with a 
deeply interested audience. At my side there was sitting an 
English engineer, who has been in Russia for a long period, 
and who had himself enjoyed first-hand experience of the 
work done by the Komsomols in the institutions shown 
before us on the screen, where they cared for the bezprizorni. 
He assured me that the film was substantially correct in its 
representation of conditions and methods. If so, there is the 
more need that the Bolsheviks should learn from the 
Komsomols to apply in relation to peasants, believers in 
religion, and others, the methods which have been shown to 
be the only ones calculated to bring solid and lasting success 
in building out of bexprizorni satisfactory citizens for the 
Communist state. 

Not less importam than the fact that childhood comes 
first in the national counsels, and is dealt with characteristically 
by the methods of brotherhood and freedom, is the kindred 
fact that Russia is the first great commonwealth in which 
womanhood has been put into a position of control. The 
Russian attempts to set up a genuine sex-equality have already 
proved conclusively that, given equal opportunity, women 
must inevitably come into predominant power. This is true 
not only in social relationships (though it is pre-eminently 
true here), but in industry and in politics. In politics it is 
true because, in building consciously for the future, Russia 
finds herself compelled to build for childhood, and the 
women are the natural guardians of childhood. In industry 
it is true, because under conditions of sex-equality women 
eatn the same wages as men (as a matter of fact, owing to 
the allowance made for physical differences their position in 
regard to pay is a little better than that of the men), whilst as 
brute strength is eliminated by the introduction of better 
machinery, women come more and more into demand as 
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industrial workers, since they are better fitted for work on 
machines than Russian men, owing to their superior patience, 
delicacy of touch, carefulness, diligence and similar qualities, 
In social relationships sex-equality has been shown to mean 
womanhood in control, because here again childhood is the 
first consideration. A wrangling home is pernicious for the 
children; therefore, divorce must be made easy. The first 
right of a child is a father; therefore, in case of disputed 
paternity the people’s court is not only empowered but 
required to find a father for the child. If paternity cannot be 
proved, it must be fixed upon the man regarded by the court 
(which, being a people’s court, has especial facilities for 
discovering the truth in such cases) as being most probably 
the father ; and he must pay up to one-third of his income 
in alimony till the child is eighteen. The result is to put the 
Russian male in a position of hopeless and somewhat 
ridiculous inferiority in comparison with the female. If a 
man is fond of his small children (as most Russians appear 
to be, to a degree which seems to a Westerner somewhat 
extravagant), he must love, honour and obey his wife, with 
unfailing submission ; for otherwise she will get a divorce, 
and deprive him, at one blow (and for a payment equal in 
real values to about fivepence), both of home and children; 
for in case of divorce the children almost always go to the 
mother, and it is usually the husband who is required to find 
a room elsewhere—often an extremely difficult undertaking. 

This new mastery exercised by Soviet womanhood is one 
of the most interesting features of the new Russian system; 
indeed, it may be held to be far more interesting, and far 
more revolutionary, than anything attempted in the political 
or industrial spheres. It is symptomatic of an entirely new 
social order, indeed, of a new type of humanity. Every 
visitor is impressed by these new Russian women. He sees 
them everywhere doing the same work as the men, and on 
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equal terms. But this is merely superficial. Their quality is 
shown directly to him by the courtesy, efficiency, omniscience, 
and all-round excellence of the young women guides who 
conduct him at breathless speed from one factory, park or 
hospital to another. Behind all this he occasionally perceives 
the real significance of the new Russian womanhood ; the 
fact that the socialist state supplies a mi/iew in which the 
well-being of the future being the main objective, women 
as the guardians of that future hold directive control of all 
the factors which may affect it, and thus in the long run gain 
command of all the machinery of society and the state. 
Already Russian men appear, in the mass, flabby and feckless 
when compared with their women. This differentiation will, 
in all probability, have become greatly accentuated before 
another generation has gone by. It would appear, indeed, 
that womanhood has eventually everything to gain and very 
little to lose from the type of socialism now being built in 
Russia. The food shortage may press hard on the women. 
There may be much toilsome standing in queues ; but these 
ate trivialities when compared with the fact that women are 
economically and socially not merely the equals but the 
superiors of men. 

It may be objected that the tendency to supersede the 
individual family by communal living will deprive woman 
of her true milien—the home. But in effect the women of 
Russia stand to gain enormously here also. They will be 
liberated from the drudgery of the kitchen, which modern 
Russians call the “little prison.” Their children will be 
efficiently cared for at the times when they themselves are 
earning the wherewithal of independence. They will be free 
to take their due share in public affairs, in art, literature, 
creative achievement of all kinds, as well as in industry. 
But they will also be at liberty to create and enjoy all the 
home life they desire and need. Thus they win on both 
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counts. Meanwhile the virtual extinction of prostitution 
provides a concrete demonstration of the new and better 
world-order into which Russian womanhood has come. 
Another notable feature in Soviet Russia is the manner 
in which the energies of the young people are spontaneously 
applied to social ends. “‘ How is it possible for young people 
in the West to exist without a social purpose ?” This saying 
of a girl-Komsomol always seems to me to sum up this side 
of the Russian contribution to humanity. Almost all young 
Russians feel themselves bound to give their spare time 
generously in some form of “ Subotnik ” work, for which 
no payment is given or expected. Such work varies from 
road-making or helping in the coal mines, to teaching old 
women reading and writing or giving temperance lectures, 
It is a fine sight to see a “ shock brigade ” of young people 
marching to their Subotnik work, boys and girls dressed 
almost alike, all carrying tools, and singing as they go. One 
sees them busy in the fields at harvest-time doing very heavy 
work with the greatest energy and enthusiasm. These young 
people are convinced that they are building a new world, 
not for Russia alone, but for the sake of the whole of humanity. 
They contemplate without dismay the immense sacrifices 
which are involved in such an enterprise, the fact (for instance) 
that Russia has spent on the first Five Years’ Plan as much 
as the whole British Empire (initially far wealthier) spent on 
the Great War; or the fact that the average standard of 
living, in consequence of this vast expenditure, fell something 
like Go per cent. during the course of the Plan. When such 
points are brought up, the immediate reaction of the 
Komsomol is to reply, “ Yes, we shall die young, but see 
what a monument we shall leave behind us”; or, “ Yes, 
but see of what magnificent sacrifices our Russian people are 
capable” ; or, “ Yes, but remember that it costs to build a 
new world.” They believe, implicitly, that their way of life is 
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right, because it is lived, at great personal loss and incon- 
venience, for the sake of others and especially for the sake 
of the future. They may be mistaken in many of their ideas 
and methods ; but there is something right and true in their 
attitude—something which we of the West might to our 
advantage imitate. 

Much of the communist policy—violence against kulaks, 
peasants, believers in religion and members of the old 
governing class, crude propaganda, the dragooning of the 
individual into a certain line of life, and so forth—is 
obviously wrong and dangerous. Such policies and methods 
are clearly the fruit of the impatience of youth ; for it must 
be remembered that the Russian population is on the average 
the youngest in the world, over 100 millions out of 162 
being under twenty-six years of age, and that these are the 
elements for whose advantage the whole country is in effect 
governed. In these connections violence has already been 
proved futile, and not only by the vast and terrible object- 
lesson of the food shortage. Sooner or later, it must be 
believed, the Russian communists will take such lessons to 
heart, and will begin to act towards the other enemies of their 
new society as wisely as they have acted towards the 
bexprizorni, by the methods of brotherhood, freedom and 
creative education. Jn the meantime, till this lesson has been 
learned, Russia will continue to provide object-lessons in the 
folly of violence. 

But, though these things are so, the more adult (or in 
some cases possibly senile) communities of the West must 
beware of becoming so shocked by the antics of this enfant 
terrible amongst the nations as to overlook the invaluable 
experimentation which Russia is carrying on in the effort to 
found a social order on something sounder than the motives 
of individual profit and unrestricted competition. The great 
religions of the world, represent’ng the stored wisdom of 
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mankind, as well as the insight of inspired prophets, have all 
categorically declared that the life of individual or society so 
founded will fail. The New Testament has its “ Follow me.” 
Buddhism has its ideal of the prince who forsook all that he 
might find salvation for humanity in the extinction of personal 
gteed. Hinduism has the Gia, with its austere teaching: 
“Do thy duty without thought of reward.” It is at least 
conceivable that there is something worth attention in this 
ancient message of religion, and that the practice of 
individualism during the last four hundred years in the West 
has been unwise. It is also conceivable that our present 
economic distresses are not merely superficial and temporary, 
but are symptomatic of a deep disease at the heart of our 
civilization, a disease resulting from our neglect of these 
teachings ; and that, for all her youthful crudities, impatience 
and misapplied violence, Russia (which after all has been the 
only nation seriously to suggest complete disarmament as a 
practical international policy) is on the right track in 
attempting to rebuild society on the basis of co-operation 
instead of competition. 

Be this as it may, the immense advantages of an effectually 
liberated womanhood, the projection of national policies 
forward so that the interest of the future become paramount, 
and a centrally controlled co-operative economic system, 
appear likely to give Russia, after no long period, a position 
of world-leadership, whether for better or for worse. 
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EGYPT: BRITISH POLICY 
AND PALACE RULE 


By F. W. Peruicx-LawrENCE 


HEN I was in Egypt thirty years ago Lord 

Cromer was in the hey-day of his power. 

Great Britain was then in effect directly 

responsible for the governance of the country, 
and Lord Cromer himself explained to me some of the 
ptinciples on which he acted. He said in particular that he 
recognised that a foreign government could never expect to 
be really popular. Moreover, differences of language and 
religion in our case separated the governors from the governed. 
The one nexus between himself and the bulk of the Egyptian 
people was economic. It was his ambition, by means of 
sound finance and incorrupt administration, to secure an 
improvement in the lot of the common people, and as a result 
to win their respect if not their gratitude. I think it is 
generally admitted that in the pursuance of this object Lord 
Cromer attained a considerable measure of success. 

I have just returned from a second visit to Egypt, during 
which I had the opportunity of discussing the present 
situation with a number of men and women of differing 
views. A great change has taken place during the interval 
between my two visits. Britain no longer exercises direct 
control over the internal affairs of Egypt. A King and a 
Constitution have been set up and Britain only remains to 
protect certain interests. The exact line of demarcation 
between British and Egyptian rights has, however, never been 
settled, and negotiations frequently attempted between 
various delegations from Egypt and various governments 
at home have all so far proved abortive. The control of the 
Canal, the government of the Sudan, the security of foreigners 
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in Egypt, are all matters which have played a part in the 
disagreement. Some time or other, the sooner the better, a 
workable basis of settlement will have to be reached. 

But those thorny issues lie outside the scope of this 
present article. I propose here to confine myself to the single 
question as to whether the existing relationship between the 
British authority and the internal governance of Egypt is in 
the best interest of either country. 

It will be remembered that parallel with the many attempts 
at settlement of the differences between Egypt and Britain 
there have been many changes in the internal affairs of Egypt 
itself. The King has governed with parliaments and without 
parliament, the constitution has been created, suspended, and 
substantially altered. Ministries have been formed which have 
clearly rested on a large popular backing in the country, 
while others depend on the support of the King and are 
therefore sometimes contemptuously described as Palace 
government. 

Where does Britain come in in all this? The official 
answer is that she is “neutral.” As between the King and 
the various political parties, and as to the precise form of 
the constitution, she takes no sides. Her concern is solely 
with her own interests and those of foreigners generally. 
As to what particular party-leader is Prime Minister and how 
he orders the internal affairs of the country she “ cares for 
none of those things.” 

There is an influential body of opinion in Egypt which 
impugns the sincerity of this declared attitude and directly 
charges the British with having plotted to subvert the 
constitution and to drive from power the party they are 
supposed most to dislike—the Wafd. Quite clearly this is a 
charge which can neither be proved nor completely refuted, 
for it rests, in the last resort, on probing the motives of 
individuals which are not likely to be ever disclosed. 
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A less extreme point of view also exists which is capable 
of fuller examination. It is not possible, it is said, for Britain 
to remain neutral whatever may be her wish in the matter. 
When a constitutional issue arises between a king and his 
subjects, when a king is in fact considering whether he will 
supplant a government resting on a majority vote of the 
electors, by another government of his choice, the risk that 
public disapproval will express itself in public disorder is a 
definite factor in his mind. If he be assured in advance by a 
third party that it will prevent disorder, if he knows that it 
has done so on occasions in the past, and that it has the 
necessary force to do so again, it is idle, it is said, to pretend 
that this party is showing neutrality between king and 
parliament. The third party, by the fact of its non-interference 
with the king’s proposals, by its acceptance, without protest, 
of the removal of constitutional safeguards, is, it is claimed, 
unquestionably taking sides on behalf of the king against 
the constitution. 

It would be different, of course, if the third party were 
removed at some distance from the immediate scene of affairs 
and showed little inclination to interfere. But everyone in 
Egypt knows that the British Residency keeps in close touch 
with everything that is going on, that its advice is constantly 
sought, and that on all matters where British interests are in 
any way affected it is prepared to interfere, and does so with 
complete success. It is natural, therefore, that it should be 
assumed that when the Residency does not interfere it is 
complacent. 

This presentation of the case is no doubt frankly ex parte. 
There may be a completely satisfactory answer to it. But if 
so is it not full time that that answer were given? I never 
heard a satisfactory answer while I was in Egypt, and I was 
at some pains to try to discover whether any existed. In 
default of such answer the British are being held responsible 
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for all the actions of the King and his ministers, and this is 
gravely undermining the prestige which we have accumulated 
in Egypt during the many years of our administration. 

Let us see what is happening. When corruption takes 
place, or is alleged (and the reputation of recent Egyptian 
governments is not an enviable one in this respect), the 
British are blamed. When extortion is practised on the people 
by petty officials, when the taxes are so heavy that the people 
curse their rulers, the British as the power behind the rulers 
come in for a considerable share of the cursing. 

Let me give two illustrations which came under my 
personal observation. While I was in Egypt an emergency 
law of a retrospective character was rushed through the 
legislature aimed at particular individuals belonging to the 
Wafdist Party. I was not in a position to judge the merits 
of the question or to find out whether there was any real 
justification for this most unusual action. But I am pretty 
sure that the British had no axe of their own to grind in the 
matter, and that the last thing they would have wished would 
have been to be in any way patties to it. Yet on the principle 
that nothing is done in Egypt which is contrary to British 
wishes, we were held to be responsible. 

Again, outside the house of Madame Zaghloul (the widow 
of the Egyptian patriot who on more than one occasion came 
into conflict with the British) I found a cordon of Egyptian 
soldiers. These were not there to honour and protect her, 
but for the purpose of limiting her intercourse with het 
political friends, and I was even told that visits from her 
own relatives were sometimes interfered with. It was, 
indeed, no doubt only the fact that I had the face of an 
Englishman that I was not myself stopped and interrogated. 
These soldiers are acting under orders of the Egyptian 
Government for reasons which, rightly or wrongly, commend 
themselves to the King and his ministers. But it is not to be 
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EGYPT: BRITISH POLICY AND PALACE RULE 


wondered at that they create a sense of burning indignation, 
and that part of this indignation is vented on the British, who, 
it is said, could so easily interfere to prevent it if they so 
wished. 

Is it really to the British advantage that this state of things 
should exist and continue? It is, of course, undoubtedly 
true that Britain has certain interests she wishes to conserve 
in the Egyptian area, and that her claims with regard to the 
Canal and the Sudan are never likely to be popular with 
Egyptians. It may also be true that a nationalist party who 
would like to push us out of the Sudan and over the Canal 
will in any case endeavour to rouse Egyptian public opinion 
against us. But it does not seem to me in the least necessary 
that we should incur the additional hostility which our 
present policy provokes in regard to matters in which we are 
not interested. 

We are in fact, as it seems to me, getting the worst of 
both worlds. In the days of Lord Cromer we governed 
Egypt as we liked. It was not self-government, but on the 
whole it was good government, and we won respect if not 
approval. But those days are gone for ever. During the 
wat we promised to make a complete change in the regime 
and that promise had to be kept. 

At the other end of the scale would be complete self- 
government. Under that we should cease tog bear any 
responsibility for what Egyptians chose to do in their own 
country. The objection urged against that solution is that we 
should lose at the same time some of the power to protect 
British interests. 

The third or compromise solution is the one which our 
fepresentatives are attempting to operate at the present time. 
It provides for self-government subject to an undefined right 
of interference by the British High Commissioner for the 
protection of British or foreign interests. The trouble with 
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this solution is that while we cannot secure good government 
we incur the whole odium which bad government arouses, 
Moreover, we have allowed ourselves to drift into the 
position of recognising the right of the King to suspend 
and modify the constitution, and as a result we have aroused 
the ire of constitutionalists as well as of the party which 
this procedure has dispossessed. 

To one who, as a visitor, brings new eyes to look at old 
problems, these seem grave disadvantages, which nothing 
short of dire necessity could outweigh and justify. My hope 
lies in the fact that other new eyes ate also being focussed 
on this problem. Sir Miles Lampson, the recently installed 
British High Commissioner, brings with him a reputation for 
statecraft and for courage in reversing policies mistakenly 
begun. On his shoulders rests the task of finding a path 
out of the present smpasse. In some way or other a genuine 
constitution has to be restored. The goodwill of the Egyptian 
people, not yet, I think, irrevocably lost to us, has to be 
regained. The ground will then have been prepared for the 
settlement of the larger issues which have perplexed the 
statesmen of both countries so long. 
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CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS. 
DivorcCE AND SEPARATION 


N 1857 the Matrimonial Causes Act made it possible for 

the courts to grant decrees of divorce and of judicial 

separation. Judicial separation has been so little used 

that it may be left out of account; there were, for 
instance, only 28 decrees in 1932. The law has undergone 
various changes, of which the most important were made 
by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1923. Before that Act a 
wife could not obtain divorce for mere adultery on the part 
of the husband, but only for what may be called aggravated 
adultery, that is to say, for adultery coupled with cruelty 
ot desertion. The Administration of Justice Act, 1920, made 
possible the hearing of divorce cases at Assizes. But the cases 
which can be heard at Assizes are strictly limited to (a) 
undefended cases and (d) poor persons cases. ‘The statistics 
of divorce are set out in the following table. 


TABLE I. 
Dissolution and Annulment of Marriage: England and Wales. 


























| Average Annual Number 
Period | : ‘ 
| of divorced persons re-marrying 
| of cases 
Men Women | Total 

1876-1880 277.0 56 48 104 
1881-1885 335.6 68 60 128 
1886-1890 | 353.4 | 80 89 169 
1890-1895 371.8 | 110 104 214 
1896-1900 480.0 | 172 173 345 
1901-1905 563.2 262 247 509 
1906-1910 623.6 356 337 693 
1911-1915 656.0 411 4°9 820 
1916-1920 1,509.6 683 581 1,264 
1920-1925 | 2,733.6 1,708 1,342 | 3,050 
1926-1930 | 3,357.8 2,128 | 1,788 | 3,916 

| 
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The cases in column two of the table include both the 
decrees nisi made absolute and the decrees of annulment for 
the period in question. Decrees of annulment have always 
been few (92 in 1932, for example), and have roughly con- 
stituted about 4 per cent. of all cases throughout the period, 
Therefore, the figures may be taken as giving a fair picture of 
the use which has been made of the power to dissolve 
marriages. Since the figures in the second column are of cases, 
they must be doubled in order to get the number of persons 
involved. It will be seen that the increase in the total amount 
of dissolution has been large. To some small extent this 
increase is due to the increase of population ; if the incidence 
of divorce in 1932 had been the same as in 1876/80 the total 
number of cases would have been between 400 and 500; 
it was, in fact, 3,894. Before the war the increase was steady 
but slow. The number of cases jumped up in the years 
1918 to 1921 (1917, 703; 1918, 1,111; 1919, 1,654; 1920, 
3,090; 1921, 3,522). Thereafter there was a fall, and it was 
not until 1927 that the high level of 1921 was again reached. 
The highest number yet recorded in any year was that for 
1928, namely, 4,018. In 1929 it fell, but has since been 
climbing again, and in 1932 came close to the figure of 1928. 

The great increase in the amount of divorce from 1918 
onwatds invites careful attention. The divorce rate in this 
country is now approaching that in America, whereas it was 
formerly but a fraction of the American rate. No doubt the 
tendency to use existing facilities more freely, that was 
observed before the war, is still at work. But had that 
tendency alone been at work the rise in the rate would have 
remained slow. To explain the leap upwards we must call 
in other factors. The contraction of unsuitable marriages 
during the war and the demoralisation of the times led to 
many dissolutions in the immediate post-war period. In this 
way the high post-war peak in the divorce rate can be ex- 
plained. Other causes must be found to explain the 
maintenance of a much higher rate of divorce than before. 
There is, on the one hand, the extension of divorce facilities 
given by the Act of 1923, and there are, on the other hand, 
the arrangements. whereby poor persons can more easily take 
advantage of such facilities as there may be. The poor 
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persons’ procedure was instituted in 1914, and it was made 


possible to hear poor persons’ suits at Assizes in 1920. Of 
these two factors the special facilities for persons are the 
most important ; at present well over a third of all dis- 
solutions are granted to poor persons. In other words, 
supposing that without these facilities poor persons could not 
have brought their cases, the granting of these facilities has 
raised the divorce rate over 50 per cent. 

The table also throws light upon the re-marriage of 
divorced persons. It will be seen that there is an increasing 
tendency for divorced persons to re-marry. Further, while 
the number of men and women re-marrying was formerly 
about equal, in the last three decades the men have come 
considerably to exceed the women. 








TABLE II. 
Marriages in respect of which suits of dissolution were begun in 1932 
(London only). 
Duration of Marriage Children of Marriage 
Under 1 year - - 21 None 1,361 
1 year and under 2 years .. 76 I 1,056 
2years and under 5 years.. 399 2 568 
§ years and under royears.. 1,023 3 to6 379 
10 years and under 20 years.. 1,425 Over 6 14 
Over 20 years 434 
Total .. 3,378 Total 3,378 














Figures are also available relating to the duration and the 
number of children of marriages in respect to which suits for 
dissolution have been begun in any one year. From the 
figures for 1932, which are given in the above table, two 
interesting points emerge. In only about 12 per cent. of the 
suits had the marriages lasted less than five years ; in more 
than a third of the suits it had lasted more than ten years. 
Secondly, in over a third of the cases the marriages, though 
on the average lasting so long, were childless ; indeed, in 
> about a quarter of the cases was there more than one 
child. 
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The subject of divorce has always attracted a lot of 
attention and no little controversy, though some of the least 
desirable kind of attention that it formerly received has been 
reduced since restrictions were placed on the reporting of 
cases in the Press. On the other hand, though the facilities 
granted by the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act 
of 1895, which amount to judicial separation for the poor, 
have been extensively used, they have attracted little attention 
commensurate with the importance of the matter. If a 
husband has been guilty of aggravated assault, persistent 
cruelty or desertion, or is a habitual drunkard, the wife may 
obtain an order from a court of summary jurisdiction ; if a 
wife has been guilty of neglect to provide for the children, 
or is a habitual drunkard, the husband may obtain an order, 
This is certainly not an act against which feminists can have 
any ground of complaint on account of discrimination against 
the female sex. An order gives direction concerning payments 
for maintenance and the custody of the children, and may give 
directions concerning cohabitation. Cohabitation need not 
be referred to, and it is apparently not customary for ordets, 
granted in cases of desertion, to contain any directions about 
cohabitation. In the opinion of many observers grave evils 
arise under this system of “separation.” It aggravates 
poverty in that a small, and in many cases an inadequate, 
income has to support two households instead of one. It 
helps to fill our prisons ; in 1931 no less than 4,089 persons 
were committed to prison for failure to pay wife maintenance 
orders, more than a tenth of all committed to prison in that 
year. It is the source of much juvenile delinquency ; nothing 
emerges so clearly from studies of juvenile delinquency as the 
fact that, among environmental causes of delinquency, the 
broken home is one of the most potent. Finally, doubt has 
been cast on the adequacy of courts of summary jurisdiction, 
as at present constituted, to deal with these cases. 

The number of persons affected by separation orders 
is therefore a matter of great importance. But it is only 
possible to make the wildest sort of guess at this number. 
The necessary basis for a calculation is lacking because the 
number of orders granted in a year is not known for the 
country as a whole. Even if we knew this, we could only 
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make the roughest kind of guess, as will appear later. Figures 
have been obtained of the number of orders made in a year 
for one police district, the population of which is known. 
From this figure there has been deducted the numbers of orders 

ranted in cases of desertion, because what we want to 
know is the number only of those who separate after the 
court has given an order. The number so obtained has been 
multiplied by the times that the population of this district is 
contained in the population of England and Wales. This, 
of course, assumes that the extent to which “ separation 
orders ” are granted in this district is typical of the country 
as a whole, and concerning this no information is available. 
Next, we must multiply by two to get the total of husbands 
and wives affected. But there are also the children. Here 
there is no information, and all that can be done is to consult 
persons familiar with the administration of these orders ; 
it would seem that opinion inclines to the conclusion that to 
average the number of children at two for each case would 
be rather to underestimate than to overestimate. Finally, to 
obtain the number of persons affected by orders living at the 
time, we must know the average duration of an order. 
There is no information in the offices in which the system is 
administered giving the number of “ live ” orders. We have 
thus to make a guess, and we must take into account the fact 
that orders are brought to an end either by the death of one 
of the parties or by their coming together again. The 
persons concerned are mostly young and, if orders remained 
valid in all cases to death of one of the parties, their average 
duration would be long. But there is reason to believe that 
many “separated” in this way do come together again. 
Balancing these considerations it would seem that an average 
duration of five years for an order would not be an over- 
estimate. In this fashion we arrive at an estimate of 200,000 
persons in England and Wales as affected by “ separation 
orders,” from which we may conclude that “ separation ” is 
a much larger problem than divorce, to say nothing of the 
fact that the situation of “separated” persons is far less 
satisfactory than those of divorced persons. Extensive 

separation ” is the price we pay for restricted divorce. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
THE PRESIDENTIAL SYSTEM IN EsTHONIA, Latvia, PoLanp 
AND PERU 
HE most marked tendency at the moment in political 
development is towards the strengthening of the 
executive, a tendency which has found expression in 
various modifications of parliamentary practice in 
several countries. Sometimes, however, the modification 
is so great as to amount to a fundamental change in the state, 
in the political system, as may be seen in certain constitutional 
amendments in Eastern Europe. 

In former “ Surveys” I have indicated how the con- 
stitutional edifice erected in the new post-war Europe by 
peoples who had found liberty again, and had substituted 
new democratic forms for the old semi-feudal, authoritarian 
regimes has been almost demolished by political changes. 
Based on the principles of liberty, the constitutional law of 
the new Europe established the superiority of the legislative 
power, ultra-democratic institutions, new types of parlia- 
mentartism, etc. At the present moment that edifice has 
practically disappeared. The constitutions have been revised 
or have lost all political value, as may be seen in Germany 
and in Austria. There constitutions which were the result 
of the general democratic movement after the war have 
been replaced by non-democratic forms of government. In 
Eastern Europe there has been a fundamental revision of 
several constitutions, and recently that process of revision 
has become of considerable importance. I shall begin with 
the constitutional revision in Esthonia of October, 1933. 

II. 

The movement for a revision of the Esthonian constitution 
was set on foot some years ago and has been led by the 
Union of Ex-Servicemen. Among all the constitutions of 
the new Europe the Esthonian was one of those in which 
democratisation was pushed to its farthest limits. The 
supremacy of the legislative power was absolute ; the 
Republic did not possess a president, the president of the 
council fulfilling the duties of a head of the state. To produce 
positive results such a constitution requires the maintenance 
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of a strong homogeneous majority. In Esthonia, on the 
contrary, the chief characteristic of the parliamentary life 
was the multiplicity of parties, which rendered the creation 
of such a majority very difficult. The process of multiplication 
alarmed public opinion so much dee on February 18th, 
1926, a law was passed which provided that any party which 
in the elections did not get sufficient votes to entitle it to two 
seats, should not secure representation at all. As a result of 
this law the number of parties represented in the chamber 
in the legislative period 1926-1929 was reduced to ten; in 
the present period it had been reduced to five. 

Several schemes of revision were proposed. One scheme 
was defeated in the referendum of April 13-15, 1932, and 
another in the referendum of June 10-12, 1933. Had it not 
been for the continuous agitation of the Union of Ex- 
Servicemen the scheme prepared by that organisation would 
not have been — in the referendum of October 14-16, 
1933. Asa result the constitutional structure of the Esthonian 
state has been changed. The effect of the change was an 
absolute strengthening of the executive and the new con- 
stitution, without actually destroying the parliamentary 
system, has introduced some of the elements of the presidential 
system into Esthonian law. That system, which so far had 
been in favour only in America, has now found a new field 
in Eastern Europe. 

Like its predecessor, the new constitution confirms the 
people in its right of electing the National Assembly and 
guarantees both the referendum and the popular initiative. 
But the life of the assembly is shortened and its numbers 
decreased. It is now elected for four years, and instead of 
one hundred has only fifty members (Art. 36). The people 
elect the president of the Republic and, as I shall explain 
later, the power of the parliament is offset by the power of 
the president. The president (Art. 39) has the right of 
dissolution and, if he uses it, must provide for the holding 
of a general election at a maximum within six months of 
the dissolution. The president (Art. 58) is elected for five 
years by popular vote; he must be at least forty years of 
age, and he cannot go to the poll unless his candidature is 
backed by the signatures of 10,000 electors. 
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Art. 60 changes completely the constitutional aspect of 
the political life of Esthonia : 

The Head of the State directs home and foreign policy, preserves 
the State from foreign aggression and order at home and assures the 
execution of the laws. 

Besides those functions attributed to him in other sections of 
the Constitution, the Head of the State: (1) represents the Republic 
of Esthonia, accredits its representatives to foreign states and 
receives those states’ representatives ; (2) exercises executive power 
according to the constitution ; (3) submits the State Budget for the 
approval of the Assembly ; (4) appoints and dismisses military and 
civil officials wherever such functions are not by law entrusted to 
other authority; (5) in the name of the Republic of Esthonia 
concludes treaties with foreign states and submits them to the 
Assembly for ratification ; (6) declares war and concludes peace in 
virtue of an appropriate decision by the Assembly ; (7) proclaims 
the state of siege in part or on the whole of the national territory 
and submits the proclamation to the Assembly for approval ; (8) is 
the supreme head of the army; (9) decides on appeals for the 
reduction or remission of sentences passed by the courts; (10) 
issues decrees for the carrying out of the laws; (11) submits bills 
to the assembly ; (12) in cases of extreme national emergency issues 
legislative measures in the form of orders which have the force of 
law. No such orders may modify the law relating to the referendum 
and the initiative. The orders remain in force until they are with- 
drawn either by the Head of the State or by the Assembly. 

As I have said, these elements of the presidential system 
are offset by those which remain of the parliamentary system. 
The government must possess the confidence both of 
Parliament and the president, and the position of the 
government in the new constitution thus rests on a partly 
presidential, partly parliamentary basis. Art. 63 lays down 


that :-— 
the Government of the Republic must possess the confidence of the 
Assembly and of the Head of the State. The Government or its 
members individually are obliged to resign if the Assembly directly 
expresses its lack of confidence and if the circumstances do not, in 
the opinion of the Head of the State, warrant a dissolution. 


The parliamentary side of the new constitution is, therefore, 
distinctly limited. The fact that an opinion of no-confidence 
must be “ directly expressed” makes it unnecessary for the 
ministry or a minister to resign if the assembly rejects a 
ministerial bill. Here the new constitution departs from the 
parliamentary tradition. The ministry resigns in the event 
of a vote of no-confidence being carried against it, unless the 
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president supports it and therefore decrees a dissolution. But 
the ministry must resign if it ceases to possess the confidence 
of the head of the state, and Art. 64 gives the president the 
power to dismiss the ministry and the premier. 

The president is also head of the army and is empowered 
to issue all military regulations. 

The characteristic feature, therefore, of the new system 
adopted in Esthonia is the strengthening of the executive 
power and a blend of the presidential and the parliamentary 
systems in such a way that the president is stronger than the 
parliament. 

Il. 

The revision of the constitution in Esthonia influenced 
the movement in favour of a similar revision in the neigh- 
bouring state of Latvia. The public life of Latvia has certain 
distinct affinities with that of Esthonia. The number of 
political parties was even greater in Latvia than in Esthonia ; 
at the election of 1925 no fewer than forty-nine parties went 
to the polls, of which only twenty-nine succeeded in securing 
representation, and of the twenty-nine eleven had only one 
representative each.1 Public opinion blamed this multiplicity 
of parties as being the chief cause of the feebleness of the 
executive power. The Latvian constitution established the 
absolute supremacy of the legislature. Latvia did possess a 
president, but by Art. 51 he could be dismissed. All that the 
president could do was to submit the bill for his dismissal 
to a referendum, which thus was made a method of arbitration 
between the executive and the legislative power. If in the 
referendum the electorate supported the president, the 
chamber was automatically dissolved; if the electorate 
supported the chamber the president was considered as 
automatically having resigned (Art. 48 and Art. 50). 

In Latvia it was almost the same elements as in Esthonia 
which promoted and carried on the agitation for constitu- 
tional revision. The organisation which in the former took 
the initiative in the matter was the Peasant Union; it used 
almost the identical arguments that the Ex-Servicemen’s 
Union had used in Esthonia, and the scheme adopted in 


1 In the present chamber there are twenty-one parties of whom ten have only one 
tepresentative each. 
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Esthonia influenced that now recommended for Latvia. 
At present, the assembly has been formally seized of the 
necessity for revision by the Peasant Union, and although, at 
the moment of writing, the bill has not yet passed the assembly, 
there is no doubt, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
speak of Latvian politics, that it will shortly become law.! 

Like the new Esthonian constitution the draft constitution 
now under discussion in Latvia fixes the number of deputies 
at fifty (Art. 5). The president (Art. 35) is elected by the 
people for five years. Art. 39 establishes a rule which is 
very similar to rules that appear in the constitutions of Latin 
America; the president is not allowed to remain in office 
for more than ten years, that is to say, he can enjoy only two 
terms of office. As in the Esthonian constitution the 
president has the right of dissolution (Art. 48). Art. 59 shows 
the same combination of the presidential and the parliamentary 
systems, establishing the political responsibility of the 
ministry to the chamber and to the president of the Republic. 
The ministry must resign, not only, as is the case in Esthonia, 
on a formal vote of no-confidence being carried against it, 
but if it fails to obtain a direct vote of confidence :— 

The President of the Council and the members of the Council 
enter on their functions after having been approved by the President 
of the Republic. If the Assembly fails to pass a vote of confidence in 
the Council or in an individual member of it, and if, in the circum- 
stances, the President does not consider a dissolution necessary, 
the council or the individual minister must resign. The council 
or individual ministers must tender their resignations on the demand 
of the President. 

As in Esthonia the president has the right to dissolve the 
chamber after a vote against the ministry, and as a result 
the combination of the presidential and the parliamentary 
system amounts in practice here as in the Esthonian con- 
stitution to the preponderance of the presidential power over 
a limited parliamentarism. 

Art. 62 strengthens the power of the president by giving 
him the right to proclaim the state of siege with the suspension 
of the constitutional guarantees ; this is pure presidentialism 
and is a dangerous borrowing from the South American 
practice. 


1 See the interesting article by H. de Montfort in the Annuaire de |’ Institut international 
de Droit public, 1934. Cf. also H. de Montfort, Les pays baltes, Paris, 1933. 
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IV. 

In the bill for the amendment of the Polish constitution 
we find a presidential tegime established which is stronger 
even that what is the general practice of Latin America. 
The circumstances under which the constitutional revision 
was catried in the assembly are already known ; it has still 
to be passed by the senate, but as in that house the govern- 
ment has a strong majority its passage is certain. Political 
life in Poland in the past few years has not been normal ; 
the constitution was not legally abrogated, but was in large 
measure politically paralysed.1 As long ago as 1929 the 
government b/oc drew up a bill embodying constitutional 
revision? ; it was the subject of long public discussion, and 
it was only quite recently that the Government brought in the 
bill, which was passed by the Diet in the absence of the 
opposition; as is known, the opposition subsequently 
protested against the alleged illegality of the procedure. 

The Polish scheme brings us much nearer to the pure 
presidential system than does the new Esthonian constitution 
or the Latvian revision bill. In the Polish scheme the 
supremacy of the executive power is absolute. The president 
is elected by the people, but the people have to choose 
between only two cardidates, one presented by the outgoing 
president, the other nominated by a special college of eighty 
members, including fifty deputies and twenty-five senators. 
It should be remembered that one-third of the members of 
the senate are nominees of the president. 

The president has the right of dissolution; he has the 
tight of vetoing any law; the ministers are responsible to 
him. The constitution retains a certain appearance of being 
a parliamentary one by the giving to the chamber of the 
right to express its lack of confidence in the Government but, 
if it does, the president can dissolve it. There are special 
atrangements with regard to the senate. As we have said, 
one-third of its members are nominated by the president ; 


1See Barthélemy La Crise de la Democratie contemporaine, Paris, 1931, chap. iii, 
“Le pilsudskisme,” pp. 97 sqq. 

* 1 analysed the bill in my Les nouvelles Tendances du Droit constitutionel, Paris, 1931, 
PP. 175 sq. 

* See “La Reforme constitutionelle en Pologne” in L’ Europe nouvelle of Jan. 13, 
1934, pp. 36 sqq., and Casimir Smogorzewski “‘ La Revision de la Constitution polon- 
aise” in La Pologne of Jan. 1, 1934, pp. 1 sqq. 
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the other two-thirds are nominated by the members of the 
Order of Independence and the Order Virtuti militari, that 
is to say, by a small exclusive group which will be formed 
entirely of men to whom a president of the Republic has 
seen fit to award these high honours. Thus the president 
of the Republic is absolute master of the legislature ; he has 
even the right to postpone or suspend the application of a law, 
He has also the right to secure the election of his successor, 
for if the president and the college agree on the same 
candidate, that candidate automatically becomes president, 
without the formality of a popular vote. 

If one compares the Polish scheme with the practice in 
force in Latin America it will be seen that the former goes 
farther in increasing the power of the executive. In the 
Latin-American constitutions the president has nothing to do 
with the composition of the chambers, and some constitutions 
even make special provision to prevent not only the re-election 
of the president, but also to avoid the possibility of the 
president in office having any influence on the choice of his 
successor.! The Polish scheme in this respect is so individual 
that, although one may use the term “ presidential system ” 
in describing it, it is really very difficult to assimilate it to 
the presidential system in force in Latin America. 

The new Polish constitution gives the president an 
independent rdle. His power has a personal character. As 
regards legislation that power is greater than exists in any 
other country in which the presidential system is in force. 
The power which the president has of constitutionally 
influencing the choice of his successor, and so of establishing, 
as it were, a presidential dynasty, is something absolutely 
without precedent in modern constitutional law.? 

The strengthening of the power of the executive is 
characteristic of the present political development in Central 
and Eastern Europe. But if in the Baltic countries and in 
Poland this has resulted in the substitution of the presidential 


1See my Les Constitutions des Nations américaines, Paris, 1932. On the Treaty of 
Washington of Feb. 7, 1923 (non-recognition of presidents in Central American when 
they are related to outgoing presidents). See my Droit constitutionel international, Paris, 
1933, PP. 42 Sqq. ees ; ’ ; 

2 The Polish scheme “‘ has not been inspired by any foreign practice or doctrine.” 
Smogorzewski, op. cit., p. 3. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


for the parliamentary system, the democratic system is not 
without means of finding other ways of dealing with 
exceptional circumstances. In a forthcoming “ Survey” I 
shall examine, for instance, the very interesting legislation 
assed in Czechoslovakia in 1933 regarding the conference 
of exceptional powers and the possibility of dissolving 
political parties. That examination will show how it is 
possible, within the framework of parliamentary democracy, 
to retain the parliamentary system and yet reinforce the power 
of the executive. 
V 


While Eastern Europe is moving in the direction of the 
establishment of the presidential system, we find that in 
Latin America, the promised land of semi-dictatorial presi- 
dentialism, a new element is appearing, a tendency towards 
parliamentarism. 

The revolutions in South America of 1930-31 at first 
seemed to herald the dawn of a new political era. One must, 
however, admit that so far the personal character of the power 
enjoyed by some of the revolutionary leaders is not calculated 
to make one optimistic or confidently predict that a new 
political era has dawned. If all the sonorous phraseology is 
put aside, what reality that remains is practically the classic 
type of civil or military dictatorship that has been the scourge 
of the American continent for a century. Up to the present 
the new systems established by revolution are still pro- 
visional ; they have not yet produced a constitutional law 
in which one might have found new elements. That is why 
the new constitution of Peru passed in October, 1933, is of 

articular interest, for it is the first constitutional text which 
as resulted from the great constitutional movement of 
1930-32. After every reserve has been made as to its appli- 
cation and its sincerity, it must be admitted that it is a 
remarkable document, with several features which show 
completely new tendencies at work and marks an epoch in 
the development of the political life of South America. 
Although it preserves the traditional framework of the 
presidential system, the constitution of 1933 contains novel 
elements. It is an example of the combination of the 
parliamentary and the presidential systems, a combination 
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which exists in embryo in the constitutions of Ecuador and 
Honduras.! If the presidential system of the United States 
corresponds to the political habits of the people and always 
remains constitutional, presidentialism in the more fiery soil 
of Latin America quickly degenerates into dictatorship. In 
my book ? on the constitutional life of America I reproduced a 
number of American opinions in favour of the parliamentary 
system, which by reason of its suppleness could become a 
means of preventing dictatorial coups d’etat. 

As regards the new Peruvian constitution it has not, 
properly speaking, established the parliamentary system, but 
it has introduced elements of that system into the general 
structure of the presidential system. It will, of course, be 
necessary to await the results of the experiment before it is 
possible to judge how far it will function or can be applied 
in practice. 

The president of the Republic is elected by the people ; 
he must secure at least one-third of the votes (Art. 138). 
According to the rule common in Latin America the outgoing 
president and any relative of his to the fourth degree are 
ineligible as candidates. According to Art. 142 :— 

there can be no immediate re-election of the President. This 
prohibition cannot be modified nor repealed. The author or authors 
of any proposal either to modify or repeal it, and those who directly 
or indirectly support it, will at once by law cease to hold any office 
which they may possess, and will be incapable in perpetuity of 
holding any public office.’ 

The president appoints the ministry ; the ministers have 
the right to appear before the chamber. If the chamber 
passes a vote of no-confidence, the ministry is obliged to 
resign, but the mere rejection of a bill does not involve 


1See my Les Constitutions des Nations américaines, Paris, 1932. 

2 See, too, my preface to the work of M. Alessandri, the President of the Republic 
of Chili, Parlementarisme et Régime présidentiel, Paris, 1930, in which I argued with the 
president, a champion of the presidential system, on the advantages of the parliamentary 
system. Referring to what | have written on the parliamentary system, Senhor José 
Augusto in his interesting study of the provisional draft of the new constitution of 
Brazil explains his own preference for the parliamentary system considering that its 
adoption is the only way to put an end to the anarchy of dictatorships arising from the 
presidential system under which Latin America has lived for a century (José Augusto 
O Ante-projecto de Constituizao em face da democracia, Rio de Janeiro, 1933, pp. 57 sqq- 

3 There is a similar provision in the constitution of Salvador: ‘‘ Persons who either 
in speech or in writing advocate the re-election of the President are deprived of electoral 


rights in perpetuity.’ 
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ministerial resignations. In Peru, as in Esthonia, a formal 
vote of no-confidence must be passed. Thus an element of 
the parliamentary system has entered into the presidential 
system. Arts. 169-174 state :— 

Art. 169. The presence of the ministry or of an individual 
minister is obligatory whenever Congress or one of the Chambers 
summons them to interpellate them. 

Art. 170. The interpellation is submitted in writing. It must 
be supported by a minimum of one-fifth of representatives entitled 
to vote before it can be admitted. 

Art. 171. Congress, or the Chamber concerned, will fix the 
day and the hour when the ministers are to reply to the inter- 


pellation. 

Art. 172. A no-confidence motion against the ministry or an 
individual minister can be presented by a single deputy or senator ; 
it must be voted on in the same sitting as it is brought in. 

Art. 173. The minister against whom a vote of censure is carried 
must resign. The President of the Republic will accept the 


resignation. 

Art. 174. Non-approval of a ministerial initiative does not 
involve the resignation of the minister if he has not made approval 

a question of confidence.! 

If these articles do not remain a dead letter, if they are 
honestly applied, it can be held that the presidential system 
has suffered defeat in Peru. The possibility of defeating the 
ministry and compelling it to resign puts an end to presidential 
autocracy. The president—if, let me say again, the constitu- 
tion is sincerely applied—will have the character of a 
parliamentary head of the state. Such a provision will have 
the effect of renovating the political public life of Latin 
America. But it is clear that all depends on how the article 
is applied, and that is why we shall have to wait for some 
time before we can definitely state whether or no this com- 
bination of the presidential and the parliamentary systems 
will effectively change the political methods and habits of 
Latin America. 

VI. 

It is impossible to Bo fully into the other provisions of 
the new constitution of Peru, but a summary may be given 
of some which are innovations in the traditional consti- 
tutionalism of Latin America. 


1 Compare the constitutions of Ecuador and Honduras. 
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As a sign of the trouble of the times we may note, for 
instance, Art. 14 on monetary stabilisation and the non- 
convertibility of banknotes :— 

The State by whatever means are in its power, will maintain the 
stability of the currency and the free conversion of notes. Only in 
exceptional cases and with the consent of the authority charged 
with the control of the currency and of the head of the department 
which surveys the banking system of the country, can the Congress 
pass a law provisionally establishing the non-convertibility of 
banknotes. 

Under the influence of a number of European constitutions 
and of the constitution of Mexico, the new constitution of 
Peru contains certain provisions on social rights. Thus 
Art. 34 speaks of social “harmony.” 1 Art. 38 gives to the 
state the right to nationalise public services. Arts. 45 and 46 
outline a plan of social reform.? Art. 52 speaks of the pro- 
tection of infants. The whole of Section III. of the 
constitution is devoted to education. Art. 72 establishes 
compulsory primary education, and lays down that a school 
must be opened when there is a minimum of thirty potential 
pupils. Art. 53 makes illegal the establishment of political 
parties having an international character. 

The State does not recognise the legal existence of political parties 
which have an international organisation. Those who are members 
of such parties cannot hold any State office or post. 

The electoral law retains the character typical of Latin 
America. Only males who can read and write can vote, but, 
when we come to municipal elections (Art. 86), we may 
note that feminism has made progress; women who have 
attained their majority have the right to vote, and married 
women or mothers of families, even if they have not attained 
their majority, equally can vote. 

1“ Property ought to be used in harmony with the interest of society. The law 
will fix the limits and methods of the exercise of the right of property.” 

2 “Art. 45. The state will favour a system of profit-sharing between employers 
and employees, and will legislate on other aspects of the relations between them 
on the protection of workers and employees generally.” 

“Art. 46. The state will legislate on the general organisation and security of 
employment and on the guarantees necessary for the protection of life and health and 
sanitation. The law will fix maximum conditions of labour, rates of indemnification 
for services rendered and in case of accident, and also minimum wages taking 
into account age, sex, conditions, nature of labour, and the variations imposed by 
geographical conditions.” 

Pror. B. Mrrkine-GuETzEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 
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Pusiic OPINION : 
FASCISM AND THE “ Datty MAIL” 


ASCISM has not so far been very happy in its Press 
IK: this country. Action and the Fascist period of 

Everyman were both short-lived. It was therefore with 

something more than usual interest that I noticed 
Lord Rothermere’s conversion to the gospel of the Black- 
shirts. It was first proclaimed on January 15th, when the | 
announcement, stamped in red on the front page of the 
Daily Mail, tread: “ The Great Switch-Over.” This was, 
no doubt, intended to refer to that day’s changes in wireless 
wave-length, but it seemed equally applicable to(@ spectacular 
atticle signed by Lord Rothermere, which acclaimed Sir 
Oswald Moseley as the leader of the future.) It was made 
clear that this was to be no isolated appeal. It appeared to 
be the beginning of a crusade.) Lord Rothermere’s article 
was accompanied by an editorial, explaining that in view of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s dangerous socialism a Fascist movement. 
was now necessaty in England. The address of Sir Oswald’s 
headquarters was given and young men advised to join > 
The leading article on January 2oth explained that the 
programme of the Blackshirt movement was “ purely 
British,” that its adherents were “ neither Nazis nor Fascists,” 
that it had no “ anti-Semitic tendencies,” was not “ antago- 
nistic to trade unionism,” and was “ entirely constitutional 
in its methods.” Similar propaganda appeared in other 
Rothermere papers, The Sunday Pictorial being privileged to 
print a further article by Lord Rothermere himself. The ) 
Birmingham Blackshirt meeting was given great prominence 
in the Daily Mail on January 22nd. Mr. Ward Price described 
Sit Oswald Moseley’s oratorical triumph with the accompani- 
ment of a picture of Sir Oswald giving the Fascist salute. 
Mr. Price noted that “he was dressed exactly like the 
humblest of his followers.” On the 23rd a photograph 
appeared showing young men enrolling as Blackshirts, and 
on the 25th Lord Rothermere explained that the Blackshirts 
would stop war since they were the “only safeguard ” 
against “crafty and ruthless men,” operating secretly with 
the aid of foreign money to promote the class war. The 
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object of the Blackshirts was to “ organise and perpetuate ” 
the British “‘ qualities of character and courage.” The 
announcement of the coming hunger march was “ plain 
evidence of the hidden hand of Bolshevism in our midst,” 
and showed the need of “a steel framework of patriotism 
and discipline ” such as the Blackshirt movement provides. 
The Blackshirts did not aim at violence but were disciplined 
to defend free speech, and were prepared to “ meet like with 
like.” Similarly, Blackshirtism meant peace abroad. Con- 
ferences merely stirred up “‘ acid sediments of international 
hostility that might otherwise lie dormant.” As Blackshirt 
authority spreads in Europe, the nations, free from the 
complications of international finance and concentrating on 
internal construction, would be less likely to be warlike. 

Side by side with the advocacy of Fascism in England the 
Daily Mail proclaimed the virtues of Hitlerism in Germany. 
On January 31st a leading article and headlines were devoted 
to “ Hitler’s Great Year.” The Nazi Revolution had been 
accomplished “ with less inhumanity and with greater freedom 
from bloodshed than almost any movement of the kind in 
the last century and a half.” 

‘On January 26th the Daily Mail explained that the trade 
unions and the official Labour Party had made their “ tardy 
repudiation ” of Sir Stafford Cripps’ policy because of “ the 
rapid growth of the Blackshirt movement.” On January 2gth 
Sir Oswald, in a signed article, himself explained the pro- 
gramme of his party. A “leader” on the same day, entitled 
“ Blackshirts Win,” repeated that Sir Stafford Cripps had 
changed his tune as the result of the Blackshirt movement, 
which was “strictly constitutional,” full of the idealism of 
youth, stood for free speech, and the “ Empire first.” 

On January 21st the Daily Mail also introduced another 
familiar item of Fascist propaganda. A leading article 
explained that the Co-operative societies were making an 
“unfair attack on small shopkeepers,” and the argument 
was developed at length on February 2nd. It is to be noticed 
that Lord Beaverbrook had already for some time been 
waging his furious war upon the Co-operative societies, and 
that such attacks on Co-operatives and other working class 
institutions were preliminaries to the Fascist Revolutions in 
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Italy and Germany. In England the effect has so far been 
to increase the membership, funds and trade of the Co- 
operatives, while manufacturers, to whom Lord Beaverbrook 
has applied for support, seem for the most part to have 
refused it, on the ground that the Co-operatives are excellent 
customers and pay their bills regularly. But Lord Beaverbrook 
is a persistent man and has continued in his attempt to 
rally manufacturers and small traders against the Co- 
operatives. In this propaganda Lord Beaverbrook has taken 
the lead. He has left the Blackshirts to Lord Rothermere. 

The Civil War in Vienna provided the Daily Mail with 
its next opportunity of Fascist propaganda. The following 
quotation from its issue of February 14th will suffice to 
illustrate its attitude :— 

“Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian Dictator, has once more 
shown his indomitable courage by taking determined action 
to crush the Socialist conspiracy against order and solvency 
in Austria. That country cannot remain a house divided 
against itself. The Socialist menace there has been an 
exceedingly grave matter ever since the war and the days of 
Bela Kun’s murderous régime in Hungary. 

“In his operations, however, the Austrian Dictator has 
not shown such brilliant qualities of organisation and leader- 
ship as were displayed by Herr Hitler in his campaign against 
German Socialism.” 

A further article appeared on February 15th by Sir Oswald 
Moseley, which showed how his party appealed to “ the 
small man ” and reconciled the interests of town and country. 
On February 17th the Daily Mail was again acclaiming 
Hitler’s peace policy, and on February 2oth reiterating its 
recurrent demand for a huge increase in British air armaments. 
At the same time it published an interview with General 
G6ring on Germany’s air demands. The logic of the Daily 
Mail’s foreign policy is not very clear. Only a few months 
ago Lord Rothermere was demanding a British alliance with 
France, and declaring that a strongly armed France was the 
best safeguard of peace in Europe. The only conclusion we 
can draw is that he is in favour of (1) Fascist governments 
everywhere, and (2) every country being as highly armed as 
possible. Indeed, it is not long since Lord Rothermere 
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urged that the right limits of armaments were only imposed 
by the limits of a country’s spending powers. 


* After the middle of February the Daily Mail’s Blackshirt 


policy faded out. I understand that it proved damaging to 
its advertising revenue, and was by no means good for sales, 
In any case, in an interview reported in the World’s Press 
News, Lord Rothermere was asked whether his support of 
the Blackshirts had been a crusade or an incident like the 
Daily Mail’s sweet pea and standard bread campaigns. 
“An incident, definitely an incident,” replied his Lordship.” 
After which there is no more to be said except that the space 
which had been so often utilised for Blackshirt propaganda 
was occupied, on March 5th, by the first instalment of 
Dickens’s Life of Christ. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


SOME ForEIGN Books 
()): books on the theoretical aspects of politics a most 


valuable one is Prof. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s Droit 

constitutionel international (Sitey : pp. 300), a term not 

invented by the author but given a novel definition. 
Constitutional law today has suffered modification as a result 
of international treaties, particularly in the matter of the 
organisation of peace. ‘This modification is the basis of 
international constitutional law, and it is here submitted to a 
close analysis from the legal point of view, but by use of the 
historical method, of which he gives a vigorous and able 
defence. Much of the ground is familiar and, although the 
point of view presented with his usual acuteness has novel 
features, the study is rather suggestive than informative. 
That possibly is what the author intended, for he rounds off 
the exposition with a confession of faith that in these days 
is heartening. After all his analyses and researches he sees 
democratisation, national and international, as the result of 
an inevitable process which bears out the Kantian theory 
that only free peoples can create a true international organisa- 
tion. We move inevitably to the organisation of liberty and 
so to the organisation of peace, and the function of law is 
to be the technique of that organisation. The anti-democratic 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS 


reaction is contrary to legal and political evolution and can 
only be temporary. One may feel that he confines his analysis 
to too narrow a field and so makes the issues too simple ; 
but the faith is invaluable and the reasons given for it very 
timely. Even if one feels that the value of texts is a little 
ovet-emphasised, one cannot but be grateful for so vigorous 
and suggestive a defence of democracy as a historic truth 
against which dictatorships and dictators cannot prevail. 

Prof. Rudolf Laun employs a rather different method in 
his exhaustive La Democratie (Delagrave: pp. 228), which is 
an elaborate examination of the whole field of democratic 
theory and its sociological, juridical and moral bases. Prof. 
Laun’s learning is literally massive, so massive, in fact, that 
at times one is lost amid argument and counter-argument. 
The view-point is much the same as Prof. Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch’s, but while the latter has a completely clear idea of 
what he means by democracy in practice, Prof. Laun has so 
many definitions that he never escapes from the domain of 
theory. He, too, believes in the inevitability of democracy, 
but he is quite willing to accept the view that in the end it 
may assume a form which is covered by no contemporary 
definition. He points out that the dictators all speak of their 
creation as “‘ accentuated democracy,” and with Hitler and 
leadership in his mind concludes that the evolution seen in 
history is not a simple evolution to liberty, as Prof. Mirkine 
Guetzévitch sees it, but an evolution from the aristocracy of 
force to the aristocracy of thought, a definition which has 
no practical bearing whatever. To him democracy is an ideal 
to which all sorts of practical organisation may correspond ; 
to Prof. Mirkine-Guetzévitch it is a practical reality capable 
of improvement. Both believe in democracy, but while the 
former can endlessly compromise, the latter cannot; one 
feels that at the moment the non-compromiser is the more 
useful and the more practical. 

The house of Teubner has begun the publication of a very 
useful documentary series edited by Prof. O. Hoetzsch and 
Dr. W. Bertram—Dokumente zur Weltpolitik der Nachkriegszeit 
There are already available “Der europaische Osten” 
(pp. viii., 136: 33 documents), “ Siidosteuropa und naher 
Orient (pp. viii., 204: 59 documents), and “ Sicherheit und 
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Abriistung ” (pp. viii., 142: 26 documents). The method is 
to print the more important documents in full or in extract, 
with brief introduction and notes and a tabular presentment 
of the whole treaty system in the area dealt with. Thus, in 
the last we have the Washington Treaty, 1921, the Geneva 
protocol, the Litvinov declaration, 1929, the General Act, 
1928, the London Treaty, 1930, the French memorandum, 
1931, selections from the documents of the disarmament 
conference, February, 1933, the resolutions of the General 
committee and the German observations, July, 1932, with a 
tabular presentment of the more important documents and 
a bibliography. The only criticism one can make is that the 
books are on so modest a scale. The selection is well done 
and the series will be a real boon to the student who cannot 
afford the big collections. 

Among books on recent history one may notice first a 
well-balanced careful discussion of the Greek question, 
Griechenland und die grossen Machte 1913-1923, by E. Schramm- 
von Thadden (Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht : pp. 136), which 
is notable for its critical handling of sources. Within short 
compass the author gives an adequate account of Greek 
policy and its results. She is anti-Venezelist and regards 
Allied intervention as a war measure, illegal in form and 
calculated to sacrifice Greek interests to Entente aims, the 
sactifice being fatally completed by the Asian adventure 
which, begun by Venezelos, destroyed Constantine. French 
policy, in particular, is criticised—for its results to France, 
and the conflicting tendencies of policy in the Near East 
after 1918 are well brought out. One may differ on certain 
points of detail, but within the spatial limits to which it is 
confined this is a thoroughly competent piece of work. 
Larger and even more competent is Josef Marz’s Die Adria- 
frage (Vowinckel : pp. xxiv., 352), a geopolitical study which 
is quite indispensable. Based on very full literary research 
and prolonged exploration on the spot, it is a complete 
handbook to the Adriatic question. The elements in that 

roblem are carefully explained and distinguished, its 
Sisoeslaed and geographical bases admirably described, and 
the present situation lucidly and fairly stated. The conclusion 
is that the problem presented to Jugoslavia is radically 
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different from that presented to Italy, and the latter is credited 
with making it unnecessarily dangerous to peace. Herr Marz 
shows how much Italy gained by the peace settlement and 
the flimsiness of the grounds on which she claims Dalmatia. 
All the issues are handled here with sober judgment, particu- 
larly the thorny question of Albania, the spearhead of Italian 
expansion. This is, at once, the best introduction to, and the 
best book on, the subject available, and even in the most 
controversial parts, the immense care the author has taken 
with it, makes his judgment always worthy of serious con- 
sideration ; one need only compare the military geographical 
sections with previous writings to recognise how worthy of 
study are opinions whose premises are so authoritatively 
established. 

There are several interesting books on the revolutionary 
period in Germany. General Kabisch’s Der schwarze Tag 
(Vorhut Verlag: pp. 210) is a carefully compiled account by a 
participant of the fighting on August 8-9, 1918, which was the 
military beginning of the end. It is, however, not only a 
piece of vivid military description but a contribution to 
general history. He shows that actually it was little more 
than a reverse which might have befallen any troops which 
were tired out by earlier fighting and were ye oar by fresh 
troops in overwhelming numbers. But on the strength of 
it Ludendorff decided the war was lost. The general has 
little difficulty in showing that actually the troops did well, 
and that it was the nerves of the High Command that gave 
way and not the moral of the line. The establishment of 
that view is important for the whole history of the “ revolu- 
tion,” and makes a fitting conclusion to a most interesting 
and not too technical military study. F. Baumann’s Der Fail 
Edith Cavell (Vorhut Vlg.: pp. 142) is only indirectly 
military. It is a brief account of espionage in Belgium and 
a justification of the sentences passed on Nurse Cavell and 
others, a justification now rendered superfluous by Mr. Duff 
Cooper. There is some interesting documentary material, 
but the book is slight. We pass to ae Navy with yet another 
book on the Kiel Mutiny, Hans Kutscher’s Admiralsrebellion 
oder Matrosenrevolte ? (K6hlhammer, Stuttgart: pp. x., 132). 
Prefaced by a clear account of the military situation, and a 
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good summary of the course and nature of the unrest in the 
fleet, the author devotes much space to a refutation of the 
charge of rebellion brought against the naval staff. He shows 
that zechnically there was no rebellion, that the government 
of Max of Baden was informed that with the abandonment 
of the U-boat war the fleet had recovered liberty of action, 
and that there was no constitutional necessity for the command 
to submit its plans to the Chancellor. But he has to admit 
that the plan was not communicated, for the very good reason 
that the command knew its carrying out would be forbidden. 
If there was no technical offence there was undoubtedly an 
adoption of a course of action which did not fit in with the 
government’s intentions. The admirals preferred to be patriots 
of the good old type than to be constitutionalists in the 
letter and the spirit. Herr Kutscher concludes with an 
interesting defence of the plan as a naval operation. If 
“ey | it was a mistake, on purely technical grounds it 

ad good hopes of success, for he sees rightly that it was 
not a foolish “death or glory ” scheme, but one with a 
definite and probably attainable military end. 

The Kiel mutiny was the unrehearsed prelude to revolu- 
tion. In November, 1918, H. von Koenigswald (Korn, 
Breslau: pp. 228) has assembled a fair-sized collection of 
documents dealing with the revolutionary movement until 
Liebknecht’s murder, mainly flysheets, placards and mani- 
festos, linking them together with brief notes. The selection 
is eclectic and gives the impression that the movement was 
something altogether more impressive than it really was. 
As grouped, they breathe the very spirit of revolution, and 
they need to be related to a serious history if they are to be 
assessed at their true value. But they form a very handy 
collection for the student, as a number of them are difficult 
to obtain. For the history that is necessary for their full 
comprehension it is useless to go to G. Zarnow’s Der 9 
November, 1918 (Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg), 
which deals with the pre-November 9 events. The assembled 
documents and the narrative are intended to show that the 
Majority Socialists had for years planned and made inevitable 
Germany’s military collapse and form a sustained attack on 
“‘ the November criminals,” able special pleading which is as 
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unhistorical as its conclusion: “‘ without Kiel no revolution ; 
without revolution no capitulation.” There are some 
interesting documents and quotations, notably a document 
purporting to show that for a brief period at least Liebknecht 
collaborated with—not, as Zarnow assumes, participated in— 
the Ebert government. Unhappily, neither date, source, nor 
ptoof of authenticity is supplied. The book is a typical piece 
of “ Third Reich ” historiography showing laudable zeal in 
the amassing of material and wilful disregard of the first 
principles of historical criticism. 

Extreme objectivity is hardly to be expected from men in 
exile, and yet the works of three prominent German exiles 
show greater relative objectivity than do any of the Hitlerite 
historians. Georg Bernhard’s Die deutsche Tragoedie (Orbis 
Vig., Prag: pp. 344) is less a formal history than a series of 
historical judgments woven into a narrative, which is given 
importance by the position and personality of the author. 
The keynote of the book is in the sub-title: “ The Suicide 
of a Republic,” but although he piles evidence on evidence 
he never seems to explain precisely why it was suicide and 
not murder. To say that the Republic failed because it failed 
to produce republicans is simply the avoidance of explanation 
by means of an epigram, and there is in general too much of 
the epigrammatic about his treatment of his subject. As a 
history it is not good, but it is by far the most suggestive 
work that the emigration has produced. Many of its assertions 
are neither supported by fact nor reasonable in themselves ; 
but the vast majority require very serious consideration, 
particularly those on the early period of the Republic and the 
constitution,! and those on the last phases when the repub- 
licans made the same fault as the Kaiser and abdicated before 
an appearance rather than a reality. Its only fault is that it 
pre-supposes on the part of the reader not merely a full but a 
critical knowledge of recent history if it is to be properly 

1 Herr Bernhard makes a point of the evil wrought by the adoption of P.R. This 
view is investigated in an admirable little book by F. A. Hermens, Demokratie und 
Wablrecht (Schoeningh, Paderborn: pp. 186), where P.R. is blamed as responsible for 
the “ pluralist parties-state ’ and so for the anarchy, particularly in those countries 
where parliamentary government was a novelty, resulting from the absence of strong 
government. The conclusion of this methodical and well-documented study is that 


the possible—and in certain circumstances the inevitable—result of a P.R. system is 
dictatorship. 
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appreciated ; facts to him are less important than judgment. 
One cannot call his book “ informative ” in the sense that 
one can call Conrad Heiden’s Geburt des dritten Reiches 
(Europa Vig., Ziitich: pp. 272) “informative.” Though 
this is not as good a book as the earlier Geschichte des 
Nationalsozialismus, and appears to have been hurriedly 
written, there is in it a very considerable assemblage of facts. 
Unfortunately these are more numerous on the post-March, 
1933, period than on the period 1931-1933, about which we 
should have liked many more. It is, of course, a sustained 
and bitter criticism of Hitlerism in all branches of its activity, 
but it seems to under-estimate the forces which Hitlerism 
may stir into combined opposition and, by mistaking Hitler 
for a Mussolini politically, overestimate the strength of a 
dictatorship which is more in posse than in esse. The dilemma 
with which he confronts the new regime—national destitution 
or foreign war—is merely a literary one, and there are many 
evolutionary possibilities that seem to be ignored. But it is 
a welcome addition to the bookshelf for its information. 
More suggestive, perhaps, is Rudolf Olden’s Warum versagt 
die Marxisten ? (Europaische Merkur, Paris : pp. 60) an acute 
criticism of socialist and communist policy. He finds the 
explanation of German socialism’s inglorious end, partly in 
its failure to apply Marxian principles loyally and partly in 
the intellectual and moral deficiencies of the leaders, who 
ought to have told the truth to their followers instead of 
deluding them, while waiting hopefuliy for something to turn 
up to let them elude the consequences of their lack of frank- 
ness. Sometimes he is a little hard on the “ Marxists,” for 
it was not altogether their fault that by 1933 German 
Socialism had no policy at all; there were grave historical 
and social reasons for what was a general abdication. 

Of Nationalist Socialist books there are few to mention. 
There is some interesting detail in Hitler und seine Getrenen 
an der Arbeit (Scherl-Vlg.: pp. 48), which consists of the 
conception—given in interviews—of Goering, Epp, Frick, 
Goebbels, Hess and Roehm of the tasks confronting them, 
and is mainly propaganda. Of more worth are the many 
annotated editions of Hitlerite legislation. Of these one 
may mention the courageous—and, if rumour is true, 
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suppressed—edition with commentary by Franz Neumann 
of the decrees on the press of. February, 1933— Die gesamte 
Pressenotrecht (Dietz: pp. 92). It was meant as a guide for 
journalists, etc., many of whom are now prevented from 
exercising their calling, but it is still very useful, both from 
the legal and historical point of view. To their legal texts 
series Beck’s of Munich have added Die Steuergesetze der 
nationalen Regierung, edited by Dr. F. Koch (pp., xii., 413) ; 
Gesetz zur Regelung der landwirtschaftlichen Schuldverhiltnisse, 
edited by Dr. O. Woerner (pp. viii., 158), and the Gesetz zur 
Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit, edited by Dr. Koch (pp. 
viii, 207). All the relevant texts are printed with short 
introductions and subject indices, but, while Dr. Woerner 
confines himself to a few notes, Dr. Koch supplies an adequate 
commentary. These are very useful little books. They are, 
however, cast into the shade by the comprehensive work, 
Das neue deutsche Staatsrecht (Spaeth und Linde), edited by 
Drs. Pfundtner and Neubert, with the collaboration of nearly 
eighty other legal experts. Issued in monthly parts, which 
already fill two stout volumes, into which they are fitted by 
an ingenious loose-leaf system, the work contains the full 
text with introduction and commentary of all the legislation 
ae since the “national revolution.” The text is 

autifully legible and the notes adequate, while in addition 
to a very full subject index there is a thumb-nail section index 
which makes reference easy. This is easily the most handy 
and the most useful collection of Hitlerite laws, and is 
indispensable for the serious student of the new regime. 
Even to the serious student some of the more obscure decrees 
may bring unexpected revelation and impress on him the 
ambition of a government which, without the help of a 
consultative assembly, regulates the fat content of margarine, 
the protection of animals, the indebtedness of peasant 


property and the military oath in an easy stride. 
R. T. Crark. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. By HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. (Macmillan 
and Co. 35. 6d.) 
PLAN oR No Pian. Sy Barsara Wootton. (Gollanz. 355.) 
NYONE connected with the management of a 
depressed industry must be struck by the big psycho- 
logical change which the depression has brought 
about. Industry still teems with the last-ditchers of 
individualism, but there is a growing feeling that, whether 
they like it or not, within the present generation, perhaps 
within the next few years, a radically different industrial 
system is going to take the place of capitalism as the 
nineteenth century knew it. Whether this will mean what 
the I.L.P. calls “ Socialism in Our Time ” is a quite different 
matter. But some form of deliberate and unified administra- 
tion of industry within each national frontier—“ national 
planning” in the popular phrase—may confidently be 
expected to take the place of private competition. One 
variety has been working in Russia for some years, another 
is in process of birth in America under the midwifery of the 
** New Deal ” ; yet another is implied in the Italian “ corporate 
state.” No doubt Britain will produce her own variety, 
starting, as elsewhere, on a purely national scale—an adjunct, 
in the first instance, of economic nationalism. 

Those in favour of “ planning ” are to be found in all 
political parties, and now among employers almost as much 
as among wage-earners. But they must ultimately divide 
into two main groups—capitalist and socialist. The capitalist 
group wishes to reform in order that it may preserve. It 
contains employers, managers and technicians, who are 
willing to sacrifice a certain amount of private power and even 
profit in order to gain security for themselves and their 
industry. Their dominant motives are not merely intelligent 
selfishness, but also, and just as potent, industrial patriotism 
and the creative man’s impulse to efficiency. They are, for 
the most part, willing or resigned to share the gains of 
“ planning ” with the wage-earner and the public. But they 
do not envisage any fundamental change in the social structure 
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corresponding to that in the industrial ; they see no objection 
to a continuance of the more or less hereditary classes of 
masters and men, which are much older than capitalism. 

The other group—the true socialists — consider 
“planning” rather as a necessary equipment for the 
redistribution of wealth and economic power. 

Each of these two groups has, of course, its sub-divisions 
of democrats and tyrannophiles, chauvinists and inter- 
nationalists. But there is no reason why the democratic 
and peace-loving in both capitalist and socialist groups should 
not co-operate for many purposes and march a good deal 
of the way in company—so far, in fact, as security, efficiency, 
and the maintenance of a relatively high standard of living 
ate common aims precedent to those of social equality. 
Indeed, there are very good reasons why they should do so, 
since socialists have much to learn from professional capitalist 
planners, and since rationalisation must, in any democratic 
community, find its logical end in socialism. 

At any rate, the ideas put forward by Harold Macmillan, 
the “young Tory ” M.P., and those of Barbara Wootton, 
the socialist economist, imply, J think, lines of practical action 
that will meet at a point in the not very distant future, and 
having crossed will then diverge towards different ultimate 
goals. 

In theory, there is a fundamental difference between these 
two books. Mrs. Wootton thinks national ownership of the 
means of production an essential preliminary to national 
planning. Mr. Macmillan. does not. 

Both agree in retaining parliamentary government, 
though there are points in Mr. Macmillan’s scheme that will 
be familiar to guild socialists. But Mrs. Wootton wants 
parliamentary government, as major shareholder in industry, 
to appoint its own planning commission to regulate and 
organise industry; while Mr. Macmillan wants a self- 
government in industry, parallel with, but not superseding, 
parliamentary government on the political side. 

Mr. Macmillan’s scheme is in essence a logical develop- 
ment of the idea behind the Whitley Industrial Councils. At 
present these councils have no statutory powers and therefore 
no real power in their industries. They confine themselves 
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mainly to social duties, to assisting research, and to passing 
pious resolutions about organisation and the maintenance of 
trade union rates, which every member knows will not be 
implemented by the trade as a whole. Occasionally they are 
asked to intervene in order to secure arbitration in wages 
disputes. Under Mr. Macmillan’s scheme they would have a 
much larger function. They would be developed into a 
governing body for each industry, with statutory powers to 
enforce their decisions. 

Each national industrial council is to be represented on a 
central economic council, which will also include repre- 
sentatives of the government, and expert advisers on finance, 
The central economic council will also elect a cabinet or 
executive committee, to do the detailed thinking and adminis- 
trative work of the council. The function of the council is 
to advise the government on economic matters, to frame and 
carry out such measures of reorganisation of industry as are 
approved by Parliament, and to exercise a measure of control 
over investment. 

The first step is for the government to demand a plan of 
reorganisation from each industry by a specified date, and to 
make its own decision where the industry cannot agree on a 
plan by that date. Presumably, also, the government must 
have the right to modify any industry’s plan, where it thinks 
desirable, before handing it over to the industrial councils 
to execute. 

Mr. Macmillan freely admits that his scheme involves the 
setting up of statutory monopolies in each industry. What 
steps are to be taken to prevent these monopolies from 
holding the community to ransom? First, says Mr. 
Macmillan, economic conditions themselves. There is a level 
of prices beyond which a monopoly will lose, not gain, in net 
receipts. But this fact alone is admitted to be a pretty 
unconvincing safeguard for the consumer. 

Secondly, the central economic council will scarcely permit 
one constituent industry to gain at the expense of others, either 
in higher prices or wages, unless a case can be proved to the 
satisfaction of the large majority of its constituents. 

Thirdly, there is the power of the government itself to 
exercise a restraining influence by threatening the withdrawal 
of any protection from foreign competition. 
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Mr. Macmillan envisages the retention of tariffs, and 
supplementing this indirect control of imports by bulk 
purchases through the economic council, which is the 
substitute for import boards. He also is prepared, as a 
temporary expedient, for government subsidies to exports, 
when the standard of living in an export industry is seriously 
threatened. For he starts with the view that economic 
nationalism, whether likable or not, is today inevitable. 

Mr. Macmillan writes with an admirable clarity and with 
some eloquence. But unfortunately for the conviction of his 
argument, he does not labour to be precise at just those 
points where his readers may justly clamour for details. For 
example, we feel the need of definite answers to the following 
questions :— 

(1) How is the voting power on the economic council 
to be distributed among the different industries ? And what 
constitutes an effective majority? - 

(2) How are the distributive trades to be dealt with ? Mr. 
Macmillan is silent as to whether and how that large and 
vocal mass of wholesalers and retailers is to be represented 
on the council. 

(3) And of fundamental importance: What is to be the 
position of the government representatives on the council ? 
Have they simply a casting vote when the industrial members 
cannot agree? Or will they have a right cf veto on every 
decision? If the latter, there will be a state control of 
industry, not so far removed from socialism as Mr. Macmillan 
might like us to believe. But Mr. Macmillan does not indicate 
clearly whether his industrial parliament would stand in the 
same relation to the government as the present Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly to the Viceroy, or as the Viceroy to the 
British Parliament. 

Mrs. Wootton’s book does not set out to present us with 
a clear-cut plan of action. But it does give a long-needed 
critical study of an “ unplanned ” and a “ planned ” economy, 
as typified by British capitalism and Russian communism. 

It possesses, indeed, the rare qualifications of being 
entirely readable by the layman and wide in scope, while 
none the less managing to examine with great impartiality 
the causes underlying all the major economic problems of 
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today, and the chief solutions that have been propounded for 
them. Nowhere does it slur over difficulties in order to make 
acase. Nowhere does it retreat into the sanctuary of economic 
jargon. Messrs. Gollanz and the author are to be con- 
gratulated on producing so excellent a treatise at 5s. 

Mr. Wootton’s principal conclusions may be summed up 
as follows: The price mechanism, which, under capitalism, 
regulates both consumption and production, is neither 
utterly bad nor infallible. If subordinated to social control 
it is superior to rationing as a freer system of regulating 
consumption, and should remain as an indicator for the 
planners of production. Profit and loss, also, are not essen- 
tially evil, and are useful as measures of efficiency and 
inefliciency. And, if economic plans are subject to social 
control, many of the usual economic incentives to labour 
should be retained as superior either to force or to devices of 
“moral uplift.” But the private profit motive, which 
— even a well-organised capitalism, is a centrifugal 
otce which must tend to disintegrate both the economic 
system and society itself. Planning without nationalisation 
cannot escape this disintegrating force. State acquisition of 
a major share in the country’s resources and equipment is an 
indispensable though practically difficult preliminary. In 
place of Mr. Macmillan’s industrially elected economic 
council the government should appoint a planning com- 
mission, composed largely of expert and more or less 
permanent officials. But, like Mr. Macmillan, Mrs. Wootton 
retains the sovereignty of Parliament, which will continue 
to decide the kind of results that it desires the planning 
commission to achieve. 

The details of the constitution of this commission are not 
filled in ; yet they may be of fundamental importance. They 
might be filled in in such a way that Mrs. Wootton’s commis- 
sion did not, in practice or in personnel, differ greatly from 
Mr. Macmillan’s council or executive committee, as one is left 
free to conceive it. For Mrs. Wootton agrees that the new 
state will want the active assistance of all the enlightened 
experience that industry can supply, and points out that the 
elimination of the active industrial director and of the 
managerial class, along with the rentiers and financiers, was a 
gtave disadvantage to Russia. 
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Nor can we, in practice, in British industry, divide the 
salaried expert from the active “boss.” In nine cases out of 
ten, the two would join forces on one side or the other. We 
want the co-operation of the intelligent expert, in whatever 
rank of industry he is to be found. Shall we then best 
combine the advantages of having the willing assistance of 
the most efficient industrialists and technicians, with the 
advantages of social control of economic policy, by starting 
with nationalisation and a government appointed board of 
directors over British industry (as Mrs. Wootton suggests) ; 
or by proceeding via industrial councils to a self-organised 
capitalism, and by putting the final organism thus achieved 
under state control (as Mr. Macmillan may be held to 
indicate) ? This is the question which readers of these two 
very interesting books will have to answer for themselves— 
provided, that is, they are not intent on revolution as the 
only solvent. 

The wider problem of how far planning can proceed on a 
purely national scale, in a country so dependent as Britain is 
is upon foreign trade, is not fully dealt with by either author. 
But we may conclude with both, that it is better to start on 
a national scale than not at all. 

Jostan WEDGWOoOD, juntr. 


CaPITALISM, COMMUNISM AND THE TRANSITION. By EMILE 
Burns. (Gollancz. 55.) 

A PxiLosopHic AppRoACH TO ComMUNISM. Sy THEODORE 
B. BRAMELD. (University of Chicago Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 115. 6d.) 

RELIGION AND Communism. By Jurius F. HECKER 
(Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE Crisis. By the ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY AND YoRK and others. (Gollancz. 55.) 


ET us take the last book on this list first. In the 
introduction the Bishop of Ripon explains that it is an 
attempt by many hands to show “ the practical relev- 
ance of Christianity” to the personal, political, and 
economic problems which are commonly defined as “ the 
world crisis.” There are over thirty contributors, of whom 
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five are bishops, two are deans, four are professors ; among 
the laymen are Mr. Porter Goff and Mr. Ellis Roberts. 
Opinions will probably differ as to how far the writers succeed 
in showing that Christianity can today show any practical 
relevance to the world in which we are living. Our own 
impression is that the destructive portion of the book is 
written with more conviction than the constructive, that the 
contributors who confine themselves to showing that other 
people ate wrong are happier than those who have tried to 
show that Christianity is right and can offer positive solutions. 
It is here that the point of contact between this book and the 
others on our list is to be found. The reader of these essays 
can hardly fail to be struck by the fact that these champions 
of Christianity are extremely uneasy about communism. 
Again and again the spectre of communism stalks across the 
writer’s mind and the page he is writing. These Christian 
apologists seem to see in communism not only a creed which 
definitely offers a practical solution to the problems of the 
political and economic world, but a new religion which is a 
serious rival to Christianity. 

The religious aspect of communism is certainly very 
important, but it must not be confused with its political and 
economic aspects and it must not be, as it is so often, 
exaggerated. It is significant that a habit has grown up of 
calling any belief which is strongly or passionately held 
“religious ”—indeed the less strongly and passionately 
religious beliefs are held the more inclined people are to 
miscall other strong and passionate beliefs “ religious ” The 
fact that people really believe in communism and believe in 
it passionately and irrationally does not make communism a 
religion. It is true that there are certain resemblances between 
the attitude of the convinced communist towards communism 
and the attitude of the Christian when he believed towatds 
Christianity, and a mumbojumbo of communism has grown 
up which is not unlike the mumbojumbo of Christianity. 
But that does not mean that the communist is a socialist who 
has made socialism into a religion. The three other books on 
our list throw an interesting light on this aspect of com- 
munism. Dr. Hecker has written a very full study of religion 
and atheism in Soviet Russia, but his book is something 
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more than that, for it contains an admirable account of 
religion, the Church, and non-conformity, agnosticism, and 
atheism in pre-Soviet Russia. It is clear from this account 
that the communist hostility to religion is not fundamentally 
due to religious rivalry; “ Marx’s attitude to religion,” *as 
Dr. Heckel says, “ was not emotional,” and the same non- 
emotional attitude is characteristic of most of his followers. 
The official hostility of communism to Christianity springs 
from two causes, one philosophical or intellectual and the 
other historical. Communist atheism is based on the belief 
that Christianity is a by-product of the social system, that it is 
used effectively by the governing classes as an “ opiate of the 
people,” and that the great mass of its doctrine and dogma 
is untrue. This theoretical antagonism has been reinforced 
by the actual conflict, described in detail by Dr. Hecker, which 
broke out between the Soviet Government and the Russian 
Church. 

Mr. Burtn’s book and Dr. Brameld’s highly philosophical 
volume do not deal specifically with the relation between 
communism and religion, but they do illustrate one aspect of 
it. It is assumed by some of the Christian writers (but not by 
the only Russian who contributes, M. Berdiaeff) in Christianity 
and the Crisis that communism, being atheistic and phil- 
osophically materialist, cannot have a spiritual or ethical 
“message.” The idea that unless you believe in God, you 
cannot believe in morals or standards of value is just as 
absurd as the idea that every strong or passionate belief must 
be “ religious.” Mr. Burns is concerned mainly with writing 
an account of communism as an alternative to the capitalist 
system of industry, and of the transition period, as exemplified 
in Russia, from a capitalist to a communist form of society. 
The book is a useful and not uninteresting handbook of what 
may be taken as the creed of an English communist in the 
year 1933. For our present purpose it may be noted that 
Mr. Burns in his final chapters describes the aim of com- 
munism as “a really human culture” which “means the 
all-round development of individuals, continuously using 
their creative energies in society and for society”; he adds 
that “the revolution which aims to establish a society of 
fully developed human beings cannot tolerate any form of 
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oppression.” Dr. Brameld gives us an elaborate analsysis of 
the theoretical basis of communism as taught by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, and he is particularly concerned with the 
parts played by action and acquiescence in their social 
philosophy. It is a pity that political philosophers should find 
it necessary to use a jargon which makes politics as unin- 
telligible as metaphysics. To read Dr. Brameld has been an 
experience which we can only compare to that of having a 
tooth stopped by a slow, persistent, and unsympathetic 
dentist. The reader who struggles through to the last 
sentence will find it to be this: ‘And the devotee of 
communism, to whom such an attitude can be ascribed, 
becomes at once creator and worshipper of a magnificent 
human order.” It is to be noted that the ultimate aims of 
communism as described here by Mr. Burns and Dr. Brameld 
are quite inconsistent with the picture which communism 
presents to the writers of Christianity and the Crisis. 


THE LAW AND THE ConstiTuTION. By W. Ivor JENNINGS. 
(University of London. xt. 270. 65. 6d.) 


1): JENNINGS has provided for the student both 


| 


an outline of the elements of constitutional law and 
a gentle guidance to the underlying problems of 
jurisprudence and political philosophy. To compare 
the outline of the constitution given by Dr. Jennings with 
the litter of fictions that are still allowed to clutter the minds 
of judges and of students is to be made thankful for a clear 
mind in a muddled world. With a lawyer’s skill in the use 
of tradition he has introduced his own fundamental ideas in the 
course of an examination of the ideas of Dicey and his copyists. 
The significance of the distinction between Dr. Jennings’s 
view of the constitution and that of Dicey cannot escape the 
most casual reader. Dr. Jennings himself considers it so 
important that he devotes a special appendix to a criticism of 
Dicey’s central doctrine. The difference between them is 
partly due to a difference in their analysis of principles and 
partly due to the great changes that have occurred in our 
machinery of government since Dicey wrote. No one can 
compare the constitution as described by Dr. Jennings with 
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that of 50 years ago and not be led seriously to think about 
the probable shape of things to come. What has happened 
to the British constitution of legend and of the schoolmen 
of constitutional law ? 

The fundamental change is, of course, that our machinery 
of government is no longer designed merely to secure public 
order, but has become an organisation for the provision of 
public services. It is concerned less with private rights than 
with public powets. Its only fundamental law is that parlia- 
ment is supreme. “‘ The supremacy of Parliament /s the 
constitution. It is recognised as fundamental law just as a 
written constitution is recognised as fundamental law ” 
(263.) ‘There is no contrast between the rule of law and 
governmental power, because all the powers of the organisa- 
tions through which the community attempts to satisfy its 
needs flow from the fundamental principle which is nowhere 
directly expressed that Parliament is supreme. All that we 
can say by way of a general description of the constitution 
is that “‘ in Great Britain there are many authorities exercising 
functions of government, and that legislation is constantly 
altering the authorities and the functions which they 
administer.” We have a legislature, a set of administrative 
authorities without plan or form, and a collection of courts 
that only professional amour propre could call a system. The 
legislature can change itself and them in any way it pleases, 
for Parliament “‘ has just that discretionary and arbitrary 
power which the Roman Emperor possessed—guod principi 
placuit legis habet vigorem.” 

The rules made by Parliament are not the only sort of 
tules which make a working constitution possible. In 
addition to legislation there is : case law, or law deduced from 
judicial decisions; the law and custom of Parliament ; 
constitutional conventions—and these latter are not merely 
tules determining the mode in which the discretionary 
powers of the Crown should be exercised, but include all 
the understandings by which men make the constitution 
work. The recognition of His Majesty’s Opposition in the 
working of Parliament, the consultation of interests concerned 
in new legislation by the departments responsible for drafting 
a new bill, the relations between the dominions and the 
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United Kingdom are types of what we really mean by 
conventions. They are the understandings by which men 
practise the art of government. It is important to notice also 
that within the different parts of the machinery of government 
there are laws and practice as real as those of Parliament and 
the courts—+.g., there is a law and practice of the civil 
service. 

“The working of a constitution implies an integration 
of the activities of many individuals. Each has rules which 
he must follow if he is to play his part.” A constitution exists 
when there are various bodies recognised as having the right 
to make rules which should be obeyed. These rules may be 
particular or general, for there is no difference in principle 
between legislation, administration, and judicial decisions. 
Any decision involves three elements—the general rule, the 
ascertainment of fact, and the exercise of discretion—and all 
public authorities, from Parliament to a policeman, are 
concerned with all three. Government exists where some 
people are in the habit of making decisions which some 
people whom they concern are in the habit of obeying. 

Dr. Jennings is so concerned to destroy the individualistic 
bias of Dicey, who regarded laws as rules limiting the freedom 
of action of individuals, and to concentrate on the significance 
of the wealth of public powers that labour for the service of 
all or some, that he seems to me to imply a conception of the 
state at once anarchic and despotic. “ Law is based upon 
general acquiescence, not upon force ” (102). If a substantial 
minority is prepared to disobey any law that law cannot be 
enforced. The conventions cannot be enforced against the 
government, and they are only obeyed by it because to break 
them would make it unlikely that they would ever again 
secure public confidence. As there are no constitutional 
guarantees a temporary parliamentary majority can effect any 
change in the constitution which it pleases by legal means (251). 
“ The law makes revolution possible by legal means ” (251). 
But we are told elsewhere that the average elector “ rarely 
makes up his mind upon the nature of a policy. He is content 
to allow the Government to continue with it until he sees 
the result. . . . If the policy does not produce what he 
wants, he votes against the Government” (151). Which 
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suggests the crucial question, how far does satisfaction of the 
electors with the results of a policy justify the use of force 
in the coercion of the minorities that seem to obstruct it ? 
It is no doubt true that will, not force, is the basis of the 
state, but a will for satisfactory results for the many may be a 
sufficient condition for a very cavalier treatment of the few. 
K. B. SMELLIE. 


THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. By K. C. WHEARE. (Oxford 
University Press. 65.) 

THE Roya Emprre Society. By AVALINE Fotsom. (A/dlen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

AUSTRALIA AS PRODUCER AND TRADER, 1920-32. By NANCY 
Winperr. (Oxford University Press. 155.) 

THe AusTRALIAN Economy. Sy CopLanD AND WELLER. 
(Angus ¢» Robertson, Sydney. 45. 6d.) 

STUDIES IN THE AUSTRALIAN ConstiTuTION. Edited by G. V. 
Portus. (Angus e> Robertson. 355.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL IssUES IN CANADA, 1900-1931. Edited by 
R. MacGreGcor Dawson. (Oxford UniversityPress. 185.) 

CANADIAN Papers. Published by the CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. (75 ¢.) 

LANDMARKS IN INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. (Zhe Indian Book Shop, Benares City. 
185.) 

ERE is a mixed bag of books for students of the 

IH] British Empire and its affairs. The first seven are 

all books of value, and even the last named, for all 

that it is a somewhat inchoate heap of more or 
less important facts, titles and brief précis of acts, ordinances, 
regulations and so forth, mixed up with newspaper-like 
descriptions of passages in the history of British India, is not 
without its value for the enquirer who knows what he wants, 
knows whereabouts in the book to look for it, and has 
enough knowledge of India to make the correct discount for 
exaggeration. 

Of the remaining volumes, Mr. Wheare’s deals with the 
constitutional relations between the self-governing dominions. 
Miss Folsom’s book traces the early history of the senior 
unofficial, non-party organisation devoted to the study of our 
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Empire’s affairs in general and the propagation of its ideals, 
Three others deal with Australian and Canadian economics, 
and two with constitutional studies relating to the same 
countries. 

Mr. Wheare’s book is a simple, very readable, and very 
illuminating account of the genesis and contents of the 
Statue of Westminster. Not the least part of its value, 
incidentally, is provided by the reprint of the statute, which 
it contains. There are no discussions of legal subtleties such 
as delight the heatts of constitutional lawyers, and the book 
is for the student of history rather than of law. But this 
makes it all the more accessible to the ordinary folk who 
want to understand the scope and character of the changes 
in the constitutional structure of the Empire which were 
recorded, not made, by the Statute of Westminster. A sound 
piece of work, well done, and heartily commended to all 
students. 

Mr. Dawson’s book links up naturally with the above, 
for it gives us the story of the greatest British dominion’s 
constitutional development from the beginning of this 
century, told in extracts from the most important of the 
relevant public documents and utterances. Interspersed 
throughout the book are essays and articles illustrating or 
describing the various topics and heads under which the 
extracts fall. The process of constitutional amendment and 
development, the Governor-General, the Cabinet, the two 
Houses of Parliament, political parties, the Civil Service, the 
judiciary, and relations between the federation and the 
provinces are all treated. The important issue of 1926 arising 
out of the resignation of the King government, the crucial 
debate on methods of amendment of the constitution in 
1925, these and a host of other great matters are to be 
studied at first hand. The years from 1900-1933 were those 
during which our sister dominions, led all the time by Canada, 
trod the way from colonial to dominion status, v/a the agony 
and achievement of the great war, and Mr. Dawson shows 
us all the landmarks of Canada’s journey, and points the way 
to further and fuller knowledge if we desire it. He has made 
a very valuable contribution to Canadian and imperial 
constitutional history. 
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Mrs. Windett’s book, Australia as Producer and Trader, 
yields pride of place to no other in this list. It passes in 
review the whole Australian economic scene during the 
post-war years, shows us the structure and working of her 
industrial and tariff systems and her commercial relations 
with the outside world, and contains much sound reflection 
on her past, and the possible trends of her future, experiences. 
The sort of synthesis contained in this volume has not before 
been attempted, and it has, therefore, a definite individual 
value for all students of Australian and imperial economics 
and of international trade. There is not an easy chapter or 
a page of facile writing in the book. The reader must put a 
stout heart to a “‘ stae brae ” as he reads, but at the end he 
will be rewarded by a comprehensive view of the ways in 
which Australians make their (and, incidentally, to some 
extent, our) living such as will hardly be found elsewhere 
within the covers of one volume. 

The Australian Economy, by Professor Copland and Mr. 
G. A. Weller, is the third edition of this deservedly popular 
book. It is a delightfully clear and, of course, authoritative 
exposé of the main factors of the Australian economy, and 
makes a perfect approach to Mrs. Windett’s book. It would 
be a great benefit to students, and, indeed, to the general 
public everywhere, if a similar book could be written for 
every country. Certainly we should heartily welcome 
companion studies for all other British countries. Its contents 
are wonderfully comprehensive and include chapters on 
population and migration, transport, and thrift and invest- 
ment, as well as on more directly economic subjects such as 
the credit and banking structure, the balance of payments, 
the control of exchange, and so on. The clarity and interest 
of all that Professor Copland writes on Australian economic 
subjects makes us wish that he would venture more often 
into a wider field, for he is instructive and stimulating. 

The Studies in the Australian Constitution, by a number of 
writers, including Professors Mills and Bailey, are mostly 
papers read at the first summer school of the Australian 
Institute of Political Science, held early this year. The essays 
pass in review the working of the Australian constitution 
since federation, and should be read by all who are interested 
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in the actual mechanics of the constitutional machinery of a 
great country. 

Miss Folsom’s study of the early years of the Royal 
Empire Society is wholly admirable. She “ sets ” the society 
in imperial history and development, introduces us to the 
earnest and far-sighted patriots who dared to withstand the 
chicken-hearted defeatism of the Manchester School and its 
most egregious apostle in this line, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and shows us the society as it gathers momentum and prestige. 
Members of the R.E.S. all over the world, as they read the 
book, will be carried back to the dingy but hospitable rooms 
at headquarters, and will see again the society’s famous and 
indefatigable librarian, Mr. Evans Lewin, who helped Miss 
Folsom, as he has helped innumerable others. The author 
clearly fell in love with her subject, and the society are 
deeply indebted to her for a charming yet penetrating and 
valuable book. 

Canadian Papers ate a collection of data papers prepared 
for the conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held 
at Banff this year. They are no more than data papers, but 
are excellent of their kind, and cannot profitably be ignored 
by students of Canadian and Pacific economic affairs. 

JoHN CoATMAN. 


BritisH Pusiic UTILITIES AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By MarsHatt E. Diwocx. (Published by Allen and 
Unwin. 349pp. 105. 6d.) 

HE field of public utility administration and develop- 

| ment has been completely neglected in this country 
as a subject for research and discussion. There are 

no books on the subject except legal and technological 
treatises devoid of social or political interest. Yet the 
subject is one of immense and growing importance, and 

Great Britain provides material of the most diverse and 

original character for this branch of study. 

In these circumstances we must feel indebted to Professor 
Dimock for having produced a lively and intelligent pre- 
liminary survey of a considerable part of the field. Professor 
Dimock hales from the United States, a fact which enables 
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him to bring a certain freshness of outlook to the English 
scene, although at the same time it sometimes imposes limits 
to his understanding of our problems. He spent less than a 
year in Great Britain writing the book, and hence it would be 
impossible to claim for it any great profundity of knowledge 
or thoroughness of treatment. But subject to these criticisms 
the work is useful, and possesses merits which a more 
ambitious investigation might perhaps lack. With the 
ground so little explored a general survey of this kind is 
certainly valuable. One hopes it will lead to more detailed 
and exacting studies by the author and other workers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The book opens with a chapter entitied “ The Setting,” 
in which the author describes the various ways in which 
public service undertakings are created and controlled. He 
then proceeds to discuss the regulation of the railways and 
the future of railway transport in the light of competition 
with road vehicles. Next comes an account of the Post 
Office telephones and telegraphs, with a further chapter on 
the reform of the Post Office. There follow two chapters 
on electricity planning and development. A chapter is 
devoted to the B.B.C., and the concluding section attempts 
to estimate the future of public service undertakings in Great 
Britain. There is only the most perfunctory treatment of the 
gas and water services, and no mention at all of bodies like 
the Forestry Commission and some of the lesser-known 
utilities such as docks, harbours, markets and ferries. 

The author’s view is that our governmental control over 
privately managed utilities is weak and inefficient, but that 
our directly operated socialised services, such as the radio, 
electricity supply, and the Post Office have achieved a 
conspicuous degree of success. He is particularly severe on 
the regulation of the railways, which is “ impracticable and 
ineffectual” (p. 101). In no case, indeed, has regulation 
proved a conspicuous success, an opinion which, if accurate, 
is a matter that calls for serious consideration. In Mr. 
Dimock’s opinion the choice between public regulation and 
public ownership is being settled in favour of the latter: to 
what extent this is borne out by the London Passenger 
Transport experiment is a nice question. We have, the 
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author thinks, relied too much in the sphere of regulation on 
judicial control by the courts instead of developing the 
expert administrative commission, which plays so important 
a part in American life. The Area Traffic Commissioners do 
not, however, thus far inspire most people with confidence 
in their methods, though they belong to the type of adminis- 
trative commission. 

It is scarcely true to suggest that (in the words of an 
official whom Professor Dimock quotes) “ there is no public 
opinion regarding public utilities in this country.” For 
decades the Fabian creed was propagated with considerable 
influence in terms of “ gas and water socialism”; and the 
recent agitation about the Post Office will be fresh in every 
one’s mind. The book contains several other somewhat 
undiscriminating statements, such as that “ the British public 
is notoriously fearful of monopolies ...; the American 
consumer is not particularly frightened by monopolies.” If 
this is so, why is it that all the “trust-busting ” laws and 
machinery, such as the Federal Trade Commission, exist in 
the United States, whereas our legislation in regard to the 
railways, electricity supply, coal mines, etc., aims at con- 
solidating ownership ? The banking situation alone would 
seem to contradict Mr. Dimock on this point. 

WiiuraM A. Rosson. 


GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By Lorp Eustace Percy. 
(Methuen. 75. 6d.) 
HIS is a terrifying book for any one who cherished 
any illusions about the future of the human race or 
the possibility of saving European civilisation. Lord 
Eustace Percy is not an unintelligent man; he has 
enjoyed every advantage which education, wealth, and 
position can confer upon the individual in twentieth-century 
England; he has had a successful political career and has 
administered one of the most important State departments. 
He is disinterested, serious, sincere. And yet he is so blinded 
by class interests, so entangled in the economic assumptions 
of capitalism, that in this book he puts forward a programme 
of political, economic, and social reorganisation based upon 
an argument which any child of ten, whose mind had not 
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been warped by the same influences, could see to be a 
grotesque absurdity. That in itself is sufficiently terrifying, 
but what is much worse is the knowledge that he and 
hundreds of thousands of people as blind as himself are 
plunging Europe back into poverty, misery, tyranny, blood- 
shed and barbarism in the name of this absurdity. It is an un- 
pleasant sight to watch the suicide of a civilisation, not 
merely as a spectator, but also as one of the victims. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s argument is simple, though it is 
worked out with great complexity. The enormous increase 
in population throughout the world, which was so marked 
a characteristic of the nineteenth century, has stopped or is 
stopping. We are beginning a period of shrinking popu- 
lations. At the same moment industrial development ie 
reached a stage at which, even though less and less human 
labour is employed, “the world is admittedly capable of 
producing more ” (of capital goods and staple consumption 
goods) “ than the future population of the world will desire 
to consume” (the words are his own). Under these circum- 
stances the economic progress and expansion of the nineteenth 
century, he argues, must come to an end. The profits of 
industry must shrink ; an ever-increasing number of workers 
will find themselves without employment ; these unfortunates 
will have to be supported out of the dwindling profits of 
impoverished capitalists and the falling wages of those 
“fortunate ” workers who can still find employment. The 
object of his book is to make people face these facts, to show 
how we must retrace our steps, make the necessary 
“ sacrifices” at once, and adjust our government and our 
lives in this new impoverished world. Our State is to be the 
Corporative State borrowed from Fascist Italy ; our working 
classes will work longer hours for lower wages in order to 
support the unemployed ; the idea of trade union rates must 
be given up in order that some of the unemployed may be 
employed at “ subsistence wages” in order to improve the 
amenities on the property of private owners who will be 
enabled to perform this charitable duty “through a modification 
of estate duties and other forms of taxation” ; the profits of 
industry and the incomes of rentiers will be reduced (but so, 
we gather, will taxation); the ideals and principles of 
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“democratic ” education will be abandoned as useless and 
impossible in our new world. And when we have returned 
to this simpler life in which the ordinary man cannot move 
about and enjoys hard work, poverty, and discipline, we shall 
find that it is after all so much better and in conformity with 
the Christian religion. 

Jt looks as if the world is going to agree with Lord 
Eustace Percy and, not for the first time, destroy a civilisation 
in order to preserve the economic domination of a small 
class. For his argument is true only on the assumption that 
the existing capitalist system must be preserved at all costs. 
If ten men can produce all that they need for comfortable 
existence by working ten hours a day and then owing to a 
decline in the population to five and an increase in the 
productiveness of their labour, the remaining five men can 
produce the same amount of commodities by each working 
five hours a day, it is obvious that this community will not 
be faced by disaster. They will all be better off and work 
shorter hours, if they order their work communally. What 
applies to ten men also applies to ten millions. It is not 
inevitable that the world should be impoverished because 
we have reached the stage at which we can produce more than 
the population of the world desires to consume. It is in- 
evitable only if we organise society on Lord Eustace Percy’s 
principles, the principle that the object of industry is to earn 
a profit, not to produce what we want to consume. To assume 
as he does, that no other organisation is possible is absurd, 
but that does not of course mean that the world will not agree 
with him and build poverty and barbarism upon the absurdity. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


ENGLISH LocaL GOVERNMENT. Jy HERMAN Finer, D.Sc. 
(Methuen and Co. Xii., 533. 215.) 

AMERICAN County GOVERNMENT. Ay ArTHUR W. BROMAGE. 

(Sears. vill. 306. $3.00.) 

HESE two books form an interesting contrast, for 

| they seek to approach the problems of local govern 

ment in England and the U.S.A. from essentially the 

same angle—from what may be termed the “ political ” 

angle rather than the “legal.” It is still a fresh point of 
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« 


view, in this country at least. Ds. Finer’s object is “ only 
to distinguish the cardinal features and problems ” of the 
subject, and the book, therefore, does not claim to be 
“ exhaustive in its inclusion of all the legal detail.” For this 
there can be nothing but praise. So, too, Professor Bromage 
is concerned with the fundamental problems of rural govern- 
ment in America rather than with existing details. 

Dr. Finer has set himself the more ambitious task, as he 
seeks to cover the whole field of local government in one 
volume, showing, as a constructive critic, local government 
as it is. The topics with which he deals range from the 
proper size of a borough to the powers of a parish council, 
from the reforms of Sir John Simon to the writ of certiorari, 
from the water grid to whisky money. Consequently the 
broad outlines of municipal architecture are (as in the frontis- 
piece) apt to become obscured by a multitude of people and 
things. Dr. Finer and his artist paint a depressing picture of 
local government. 

There are two main criticisms of his book. In the first 
place, it does not altogether break away from the legal 
attitude, as is promised in the preface. Dr. Finer likes to 
dabble in law. He rashly ventures on a description of the 
prerogative writs, to which he only devotes six pages. It 
may be doubted whether this kind of thing can lead to 
anything but muddle—especially when the inquiring student 
is told that “ The old writ of quo warranto has recently 
been completely displaced by the information in the nature 
of a quo warranto, which itself has fallen into almost entire 
disuse.” And this is by no means the only shock that the 
legal mind will receive. Dr. Finer even goes so far as to 
endeavour to state the legal doctrine of Ultra Vires in two 
pages, announcing in a footnote that the “ politics” of the 
subject (with which he does not seem to be concerned) is 
treated in Dr. Robson’s Development of Local Government. 

The errors of omission are more serious than those of 
commission. We look in vain for an assessment of the value 
of central control, taking into account such views as those 
which have been expressed by Sir Ernest Simon regarding 
the policy of the Ministry of Health in the matter of Housing. 
The Finance Committee (the centre of gravity of the system 
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of local administration) is dismissed in six pages. Political 
patties and political organisation are hardly mentioned, the 
only reference to them discoverable being the statement that 
there is an “ occasional meeting of councillors in their own 
party caucus, for the general discussion and framing of 
policy.” Though it might be thought that local government 
is but a collection of dry bones without policies and parties, 
a few references to the Liberal Yellow Book are all the attenton 
that is paid to them. 

The book is, however, exceedingly useful, and as an 
indication of a new tendency in the literature of local 
government it is to be welcomed. As a source-book for 
students it breaks new ground in many directions. 

Professor Bromage deals with a country in which there 
are 200,000 local government units, instead of the beggarly 
15,000 which we have in England and Wales. He gives an 
interesting description of the movement in America to apply 
reforms which have been evolved in connection with city 
government to rural areas. One feels that the process is 
comparable to the reforms of 1888 and 1894 in England. 

T. S. Srey. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe NATIONAL CHARACTER. By ARTHUR BRYANT. 155 pp. (Longmans. 
55.) 
A discussion of the English character and culture, followed by 
chapters on seven traditional English types. The material was originally 
given in talks for the B.B.C. 


Essay ON NaTIONAL Epucation. Jy Louis RENE DE LA CHALOTAIS. 
176 pp. Translated with a historical introduction by H. R. Crarx. 
(Arnold. 6s.) 

La Chalotais’ book appeared a year after the publication of Rousseau’s 
Emile. 

PROFITS AND POLITICS IN THE Post-War Wortp. By R. D. CHARQuES 
and A. H. Ewen. 288 pp. (Gollancz. 55.) 

This is an economic survey of contemporary France, Poland and the 
Little Entente, Italy, Germany, the U.S.A., Japan, China, Soviet Russia 
and Britain. 

Woritp ArrwAys—Wuy Nor? Report oF A COMMITTEE SET UP BY 
Essential News. With a Foreword by W. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 64 pp. 
(Gollanez. 15.) 

A plea for the world ownership of air transport. 
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CoNDITION OF INDIA. 534 pp. (Essential News. 25. 6d.) 
Report by the four members of the India League delegation which 
investigated the condition of India in 1932. 


Douc.as Detusions. By F. J. Docker. 244 pp. (Angus & Robertson. 
45. 6d.) 
A criticism of the Douglas credit proposals. 


THE 1820 SeTrLeRs IN SoutH Arrica. By Isope, Errtys Epwarps. 
207 pp. (Longmans. 75. 6d.) 

This book, a Royal Empire Society Imperial Study, gives the history 
of the Albany Settlement in South Africa and is based on original 
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